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In a recent number of THe Trags Maua- 
zing there was published an article by Kare! 
Capek, in which the Czech dramatist put the 
case against ‘‘ Americanization."’ So striking 
and so vigorous was his indictment that it 

‘ called unquestionably ‘or an answer. Glenn 
Frank, President of, the University of Wis- 
consin, was asked to make that answer. He 
has done 80 in the article that follows. 


By GLENN FRANK . 

SHALL not soon forget the evening I 
watched Karel Capek, the Czech dram- 
atist, bring a machine civilization to the 
bar of judgment in his “R. U. R.”’ I 
thought then that there was more than a 
chemical trace of the crusader in M. Capek. 
The impassioned voice of the evangelist spoke 
from the wings that night warning us mod- 
erns against making mechanization the spir- 

itual mistress of our existence. 
M. Capek’s interest in the issues arising 


out of man’s relation to his machines did not [ 


die with the production of -his play. ~ The 
other Sunday, in this magazine, with the sad- 
ness of the unheeded prophet made readable 
by the tempered smartness of the cynic, M. 
Capek preached a lay sermon on the sterile 
ideals of a materialistic and mechanized 
America. In the réle of Samson he sought 
to push down what he regards as the three 
pillars of American society—speed, success 
and size. 

We are, if M. Capek is to be believed, a 
hasty and hoggish lot, more interested in the 
size of things than in the soul of things. He 
sought to shame us by showing us the pic- 
ture of a Europe that is, or was before it 
began to be Americanized, creatively lazy, 
qualitatively successful and uninfected by 
the craze for quantity. : 

M. Capek thinks that the American passion 
for speed is bound to produce a pedple spirit- 
ually out of breath. He revels in the fact 
that he spent two years in building a little 
house with workmen Who ‘‘had time between 
the laying of two bricks to chat a little, to 
drink beer, to expectarate, and. to scratch 
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THREE MAJOR PHILOSOPHIES OF LIFE. 


The Philosophy of the “Shepherd of Arcady,” the Philosophy of the Social 
Mystic and the Philosophy of the Engineer. 


their backs.’”” He would not willingly sur- 
render the joy he found in going through a 
strike of briqklayers, carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, parquet layers and tilers that made 
the building of his house ‘‘a two-year social 
struggle.’’ The building of his house was, to 
M. Capek, not a contract job finished on 
schedule time; it was a chapter of his lilfe. 
He shudders at the thought of the speed 
with which his house might have been built 
by American methods. Yankee speed, he 
thinks, would have robbed him of the de- 
licious satisfaction he found in planning for 
and playing with the building of his house 
through two dramatic years. And he thinks 
his more leisurely laborers hag a better time. 
“Europe,"’ he reminds us, ‘‘was in very 





little haste when she made her cathedrals 
and her philosophic systems. A man who 
wants to think out something does not hurry, 
watch in hand. He resembles more a man 
who is idle and wasting his time.” With sly’ 
irony, he speaks of ‘‘the broad-minded lazi- 
ness’’ that has fertilized the life of Europe 
with some of its richest values. 

M. Capek thinks that the American passion 
for success is bound to produce a people in- 
sensitive to the more delicate as well as 4o 
the more daring values of life. He speaks of 
“‘a certain heroic tradition’’ fostered by a 
Europe in which “‘people have been living 
and dying for faith or for truth or for other 
somewhat irrational things, but never for 
success,’’ at least not for the sort of success 








that is hawked in the American market place 
by gaudy advertisements that stir the steve- 
aore to dream of becoming a steel king. 
‘*Foolish Europe,”’ he says, chiding us by 
indirection, ‘‘found time to interest herself 
in thousands of things other than successes, 
and these things have survived while all the 
successes, no matter how many there were 
in histcry, went to the devil. How many 
things wotld have been left undone if those 
who did them had been thinking of success!" 


M. Capek thinks that the American passion 
for quantity is bound to produce a people 
decreasingly concerned with quality. He 
lashes us with his critical cat-o-nine-talls 
for our abject worship of bigness. In short, 
he sees us sold out, bag and baggage, to 
machine civilization, to a civilization based 
on machine production, minute division of 
labor, standardization of product and quan- 
tity output. : 

Obviously, within the limits of this brief 
paper, I cannot do more than jot down a few 
random reactions to M. Capek’s indictment. 
Certainly I shall not undertake te dispute in 
toto his contentions, for I agree, as most 
literate Americans agree, with many of M. 
Capek's criticisms. I dissent heartily, how- 
ever, from the major conclusion that may be 
read between his lines—the conclusion that 
machine civilization is a dragon that must be 
slain if we are to save our souls. I refuse to 
bind myself. to the cart-tail of any such 
fatalism. 

If ‘we are to play St. George to the Dragon 
of modern industrialism, it will be the part of 
wisdom, I think, to try to domesticate it be- 
fore we consider destroying it. But more of 
this a bit later. 

Before passing to specific comment on M. 
Capek’s bill of particulars, I should like to 
confess that I am a bit sick of the cultural 
snobbery of the professional European and 
of the flunkey-mindedness of many Ameri- 
cans in the presence of anything Europeen. 
(me can hardly go through a season in New 
York without growing tired of the sycho- 
phantic genuflexions (Continucd on Page 22) 
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By ARTHUR WARNER 


HERE is a momentary hush 

of the babel as a shrill, vibrat- 

ing whistle sounds from the 

bridge and the huge mass of 
steel and paint begins to slide out 
fram the pier and recede into the 
river. Tien a few strident voices 
rise above the rest in final fare- 
wells. 


“See you 'n September,’’ from the 
deck. 

*‘Give my regards t’ th’ Prince uh 
Wales,” from the dock. ‘ 

“Tell Jack notta work too hard,” 
in a buoyant contralto. 

**Remember to wear your rub- 
bers,”” in a tremulous soprano. 

“Drink a bottle for me in Mont- 
martre,’’ in a raucous bass. 

“Doan forget to write,’’ in a dis- 
jointed chorus. 

The bow slips away, sharp and 
shining. Two tugs impudently slap 
it on the cheek. Slowly it swings 
into the channel, pointing down- 
stream. There is a pause; then the 
water foams astern, the propeller 
blades begin to grip, the great mass 
of steel and paint slips forward. 
Fluttering handkerchiefs, 
hats, 
heard. 

The 8. S. Varsity is off for Europe. 
Rah! rah! rah! 


last messages that can’t be 


Foreign Tours a Necessity 


It might well be named that, for 
college students are going abroad this 
year as never before. Foreign travel 
seems to have b a ry 

. part of a university education—as 
essehtial for Dorothy as a yellow 
slicker and a’ ukulele; as mandatory 
for Tom as a V-neck sweater and a 
bulldog pipe. Forecasts from the 
Paris offices of the transatlantic 
steamship lines have it that 60,000 
student travelers will swarm over 
Europe this Summer. That is orte in 
ten of the college population of the 
United States. Rah! rah! rah! 

Of course college students are not 
the only ones that are going to Eu- 
rope. Thé great Summer migration 
which was interrupted by the war is 
resuming its old proportions. Steam- 
ship officials predict 500,000 east- 
bound travelers this year. That will 
mean an increase of nearly 100,000 
over 1924 and 1925. 

The peak of the Summer exodus is 
normally in June and July, but on 
account of the large demand for ac- 
commodation that began to show 
itself as far back as last Autumn, 
most of the transatlantic steamship 
companies put on extra sailings for 
May as well as for June and July. 
The Cunard Line last Winter ar- 
ranged its schedules so as to send 
eighty-four passenger ships out of 
Atlantic ports in the course of May, 
June and July, including fifty-three 
from New York. The International 
Mercantile Marine, which yies with 
the Cunard Line as the busiest trans- 
atlantic passenger carrier, made 
similar provision, while the United 
States Lines, the French Line, the 
Dutch, German, Scandinavian, Ital- 
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ian and other companies arranged 
sailings in proportion to their facili- 
ties, 

Then, early in May, just as the 
Summer travel season was setting in, 
the strike in Great Britain occurred. 
At first the English companies and 
other lines with a considerable traf- 
fic to and from England were greatly 
upset. But they quickly regained 
their composure; they made up their 
minds to maintain their English sail- 
ings so far as possible, and other- 
wise to use Continental ports. This 
decided, they hung out the ‘‘Busi- 
ness as Usual” sign and went back to 
their desks. , 

It has taken a long time for Euro- 
pean travel to come back since the 
war. For the first few years there 
was desolation on the other side, and 
there were many discomforts, delays 
and inconveniences for travelers. 
Besides, it cost too much. Steam- 
ship fares had more thon doubled 
since 1914. For six years after the 
armistice~ Americans who went to 
Europe consisted mostly of the ad- 
venturous and the well-to-do. There 
were not enough passengers to fill 
the steamships; business on the 
transatlantic lanes languished. 

On top of this, the immigration 
traffic had gone to pieces. Amer- 
ica’s new quota law had reduced the 
number of incoming aliens to about 
one-fourth of the pre-war figures. 
The steerage quarters of the steam- 
ships were only partly filled coming 
from Europe to America and almost 
empty on the return. 

But somebody in the offices of the 
United States Lines was thinking. 
A great idea emerged. Why not in- 
duce the old-time American traveler. 
the pre-war Summer migrant to Eu- 
rope, to go in the steerage and thus 





A Tremulous 
Soprano Urges 
Him to Wear 
His Rubbers. 


solve the financial problem for both 
him and the steamships? After all, 
third-class accommodation wasn’t 
bad; it was the third-class society to 
which American travelers mainly ob- 
jected. Why not organize a new kind 
of third class, set apart, as far as 
possible, for the old kind of Ameri- 
can travelers to Europe who found 
existing first or second class fares 
prohibitive? 


Thus appeared a new kind of ac- 
commodation at sea. Perhaps the 
United States Lines did not invent it, 
although they claim the credit. All 
great inventions are disputed, and 
somebody else may have been first. 
Eventually, no doubt, it will be 
found that the Chinese knew all about 
it in 2000 B. C. Anyway, tourist 
third class, as the steamship lines 
call it, or simply “tourist,’’ became 
popular. The public has lately taken 
to calling it student third class, or 
“student,’’ because of the fact that 
it is advertised as intended especially 
for students, teachers, clergymen and 
professional people generally whose 
rating is better in academic circles 
than in Bradstreet’s. 

A Glorified Steerage 

The designation ‘‘third class” is by 
common consent left as much in the 
background as possible, and the word 
“steerage” has long since been 
dropped into the locker of Davy 
Jones. A glorified and transfigured 
steerage has taken its place—at least 
so one is convinced after reading the 
travel folders. The bunks and the 
biscuit may be much the same as 
before, but the odor of garlic and 
cheese has been chased out the port- 
holes, and the steerage of old has 
been educated, refined and mani- 
cured. 





2 STUDENT TIDE BEGINS 
TO FLOW OVERSEAS 


Campus Land, With Jazz Bands and Nine 
Long Rahs, Moves in the Third Class 


Toward Europe’s Shores 


And your fellow-passengers—that’s 
where the new steerage wins. The 
college student has taken it up and 
made it “‘the thing to do.’’ Time was 
when the only students who went to 
Europe were those taken along by 
well-financed ‘papas and mamas, or 
those who worked their way on cattle 
ships. This year they will go from 
every campus—tourist third class. 

In June and July it will be almost 
impossible to take six steps in the 
manicured steerage of any eastbound 
steamship without stumbling over a 
college yell. It will be bad form to 
be seasick in any language except 
Greek, and no ‘‘necking”’ will be per- 
mitted on deck after sundown unless 
one can present a matriculation card 
in some institution that teaches psy- 
chology, banjo playing, the Charles- 
ton and other subjects of collegiate 
rank. . 

It will be safe to address any young 
man as ‘‘ Captain” on the assumption 
not that he is merely the commander 
of the ship, but that he is the big 
chief of an eleven, a nine, an eight 
or at least a five; it will be advisable 
to salute any young woman as “Doc- 
tor’’ on the ground that she has, or 
soon will have, a Ph, D. 

Perhaps the luckiest students of all 
are those that play some instrument, 
preferably the saxophone or the ket- 
tledrum. For every gurist third 
cabin must have its orchestra, 
and every player must have a fra- 
ternity pin or other proof that he is 
not merely a musician, but an acade- 
mician also. Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, New York University 
and the rest have been ransacked for 
jazz experts. 

There may not always be space in 
the tourist third cabin to breathe, 
but there must be room to dance. 
Every educated steerage nowadays 
has its dance floor. Nor are the 
other essentials of college life neg- 
lected. Some steamships have pro- 
vided swimming tanks on deck (so 
take your bathing suit), and al- 
though there is hardly room for foot- 
ball, there are ample facilities for 
smoking and other college subjects. 
Indeed, no aspect of higher education 
has been overlooked, except compul- 
sory chapel. 

“They have such good times,” said 
a steamship agent, “that the first- 
class passengers ask to join them.’’ 

Once on the other side, there are 
indications that the student travelers 
of this year will go further afidld 

- 





than the ordinary tourist. It will not 
be just Paris, Rome and the Rhine, 
but many points more distant as well. 
The tours under the auspices of the 
National Student Federation include 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The par- 
ties will be entertained by university 
organizations abroad, and for the 
most part will be accompanied by a 
native student guide in each country 
through which they pass. From Yale 
University a group of young men are 
going to Russia for six weeks, to be 
shown about there by the Russian 
Society for Cultural Relations. 

Tourist third cabin has become in 
two or three years the most talked- 
about feature of modern steamship 
travel and has developed phenom- 
enaily. In 1924 the United States 
Lines carried some 1,500 passengers, 
eastbound, in that way. In 1925 
they carried 10,000 in the first six 
months, and this year they expect to 
take half as many again. The tourist 
third-class traffic of the Cunard Line 
in 1925 was double that of 1924, and 
this year is expected to be three 
times that of the injtial year. 

The saving in cost that can be 
made by traveling tourist third class 
is substantial. 


Not All Happy There 

‘A good many: people, of course, fail 
to find tourist third cabin all that it 
has been pictured to them. The 
steerage, even after it has put on a 
cap and gown and been honored with 
an LL. D. degree, still retains a faint 
odor of bilge water. Statistics of 
1925 show that about 20,000 persons 
made the eastward trip in the tourist 
third cabin of transatlantic steam- 
ships but only 12,000 returned that 
way. What happened to the 8,000? 
The inference seems fair that they 
returned by first or second class. 

The chief complaints seem to be 
against the restricted deck accom- 
modation and the fact that the 
effort to restrict tourist accommoda- 
tions to congenial persons is not 
always successful. Restrictions in 
regard to deck space and the run of 
the ship are now in a way to be 
overcome by equipping entire vessels 
for tourist third-class traffic. This 
also removes the objection which 
many Americans have to traveling in 
a ship where other passengers have 
greater privileges and more attention 
than they, 





Every Tourist Third Class Must Have Its Jazz Orchestra. 
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WELLS LOOKS AHEAD ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Century of Struggle at Hand, Says British Writer, Between the Unified World Idea and Persistent 
And “Suicidal” Nationalism—He Foresees New and Great Groupings of Mankind 


By DIANA BOURBON 
G. WELLS sees the coming 
century asa period of bitter 
e conflict between the old idea 
of Nationalism and the new 
ideal of a Single World System. Na- 
tionalism he regards as an expression 
of the group instinct inherent in 
human nature and readily acceptable 
to humanity at large. The Single 
World System, in his view, is foreign 
to all the elemental instincts of man 
but is necessarily and increasingly 
forced on a world in which the 
spread of knowledge and the growth 
of invention make every other sys- 
tem merely suicidal. The conflict 
between the two systems will end, .he 
thinks, in favor of the deep-rooted 
nationalist idea, for this first hun- 
dred years, at least. 

Wells foresees this century “also as 
the period of eclipse of the present 
great national constellations, Im- 
perial Britain, Imperial France, and 
all the Western and Central Euro- 
pean stars. In their place, three 
great communities will dominate the 
earth: the Anglo-Spanish (centred in 
the Americas, North and South); the 
Chino-Japanese; and the Slavo-Ger- 
manic (this last contingent upon 
Russia’s success in evolving some- 
thing other than hara-kiri from the 
present failure—which Wells ad- 
mits—of her first communistic ex- 
periment; and so attaching a large 
German element to herself or to her 
idea). 

The centre of civilization, the 
great English writer feels, is due for 
another great westward movement, 
this time away from Europe, similar 
to the movement which, in the early 
Christian era, brought it to Western 
Europe from Asia, Egypt and Greece. 

The United States should, in the 
course of the next fifty years, be- 
come the world’s leader in art, sci- 
ence and literature, as it is also 
likely to become Europe's political 
arbiter. 


His View of Us 

“*You people know so little, com- 
paratively, about the affairs of the 
world,’’’ Wells lamented to me, ‘‘and 
you_are going to have such unlimited 
power over them. I hope there won't 
be a glorious mess-up."’ For he 
thinks that as a nation we Ameri- 
cans are among the romantic, as op- 
posed to the scientific, students of 
history, a mistake we share with 
everybody else except a handful of 
the internationally élite. Of that 
more anon. 

It was about all these things that 
I went to interview Mr. Wells at thai 
London flat of his which looks out 
over the river, just facing the mag- 
nificent London County Council 
Building. And it was about these 
things and everything else under the 
sun that Mr. Wells, at the very be- 
ginning of our interview, sternly in- 
formed me he refused to be inter- 
viewed. He declined even to tell me 
whether his views on the prospect for 
the next hundred years had been 
altered or modified since he last pro- 
nounced on the subject, two years 
ago, in the ponderous ‘*Twentieth 
Century in the Making,’’ edited by 
J. lL. Garvin and written by almosi 
everybody of authority and impor- 
tance in historical and other heavy 
circles. 

Mr. Wells, in fact, declared himself 
to be definitely out of conceit with 
playing the oracle about something 
no one could really contradict him 
on. ‘“Besides,’’ said he, striding up 
and down his blue dining-room car- 
pet—or no, it was the fawn drawing- 
room one—while Mrs. Wells, a study 
-in Madonna blue, placidly poured out 
tea, “why, so long as I have the 
use of my two hands to do my own 
writing with, should I communicate 
my opinions, oracular or otherwise, to 
the world, through the medium of an 
interview! Ican perfectly well write 
them myself.’’ 


So the fate of the world in the 


next hundred years hung in the bal- | 
ance while the great novelist talked | 
of indifferent matters, till it sud- 
denly dawned on me that I was get- 
ting an interview after all! | 

We began with the League of Na- | 
tions, an organization that Wells re- 
gards as a “typical example of the 
blind alley into which creative 
force’’ may be turned astray. It is 
kept alive at the present day, he 
feels, not because of any ‘‘real 
faith’’ in it, but because of ‘‘an 


uncritical destre for some form, 
however delusive, of world unity.”’ 
Its worst failure, to his way of 
thinking, is its failure to ‘‘realize 
nationality as the supreme nuisance 
in human affairs.’’ Instead of 
sweeping aside and over nationality 
to discover and bring to the light of 
day those many interests which are 
common to all peoples, could they 
but realize it, the League ‘‘has 
merely provided them with one more 
battlefield of nationalist, strivings 
and conflicts’’—to quote his own 
printed phrases. 

This ‘“‘failure,””’ in Mr. Wells's 
opinion, is inherent in the League. 
He puts it down to the fact that 





Woodrow Wilson and those who 





helped him in the launching of the 
Genevese peace dreadnaught were 
all “‘romantic’’ students of history. 
That is to say, they regarded his- 
tory as a record of events and per- 
sonalities rather than as ‘‘an analy- 
sis of the relationship of events,”’ 
as the ‘‘scientific’’ students, Mr. 
Wells among them, regard it. 

It is, we must add, only the sci- 
entific application of that ‘analysis 
of relationship’’ that enables his- 
torical forecasts to be made with any 








H. G. Wells. 
Photo by G. C. Beresford. 


degree of exactitude, given as known 
ingredients the present and the past. 

At this point we were interrupted 
by the arrival of St. John Ervine, 
who had been sent round by Mrs. 
Ervine to find out—so he put it— 
‘*How the Wellses have their shelves 
done.” 


Friendly Feuds 


“‘What do you mean, ‘done’?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Wells, who affects black 
shelves against cream walls. He and 
Mr. Ervine trotted all over the flat 
looking for shelves in unlikely places 
—their search punctuated by pro- 
tests from Mrs. Wells of: ‘‘No! I 
promise you I haven't any con- 
cealed shelves just there.” 





I was pleased with Mr. Ervine for 
dropping in just then, because it was 
to him that Mr. Wells first admitted 
that he was giving me an interview. 

“It’s very tiresome, too,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘because now she will know 
that it isn’t true that you and I are 
not on speaking terms. * * * We 
are supposed to be having a feud 
just now,’" he added for my enlight- 
enment. 

“‘We are always having feuds,’’ 
said Mr. Ervine, ‘‘but we like each 





other very much just the same.’’ 
He left soon afterward, full of data 
about shelves. 

We finally settled up interviewers 
by deciding that they all ought to 
be women. “Women,” said Wells, 
‘*have so much more social dexter- 
ity than men. Besides, they are bet- 
ter at sensing character quickly, and 
they have the photographic mind for 
detailed description. A man can sel- 
dom walk out of a rodm he has seen 
for the first time and describe it ac- 
curately. A woman can.*"’ 

Detailed observation and, above all 
else, infinite subtlety in characteri- 
zation are, he thinks, the great na- 
tural advantages of the woman over 





“The women have it all their own 
way there,’’ said he. ‘‘The delicate 
sureness of them! Can you tell me 
of any male novelist who can ap- 
proach the subtle understanding and 


the deft suggestion of Margaret 
Kennedy, for example, or G. B. 
Stern? Swinnerton, perhaps, has 


something of that feminine quality 
of swift judgment. Certainly I can't 
think of any one else among us. 
But men novelists have other ad- 
vantages!"" 

Still leaving the future of Europe, 
Asia and America suspended in mid- 
air, Wells—who has been something 
of a feminist since before feminism 
was fashionable—glianced over the 
present of woman, 


“*] started out,"’ he informed me, 


| resuming his pacing of the room, a 


friendly sort of exercise, “I started 
out many years ago inspired by the 
Shelleyan ideal of woman as a great 
and spiendid and independent—and 
equal—being; capable of achieving 
everything; subservient and subordi- 
nate to nothing and no one; seeking 
no other dependence but self-reli- 
ance, yet constantly and always 
‘the Mate’ * * * Today, after over 
thirty years of observing and writ- 
ing about women, I feel that I really 
know nothing about the question. 
‘*I have seen so many women just 
fail of real greatness for no apparent 
reason. So many of them deliberate- 
ly accept dependence as a matter of 
choice. Again and again I have 
watched some brilliant woman ad- 
vancing along what looked like a 
road of constant and _ increasing 
triumph. She reaches a certain point, 
and then’’—he made a gesture with 
his hand, as of chopping—'‘stand 
still! Or suddenly you realize that 
she is actually retrogressing. 
“Meanwhile some ungainly, un- 
brilliant, uncouth-minded, average- 
looking male, who had been left far 
behind in the ruck at the outset, is 
forging slowly ahead, becoming less 
average, less ungainly, less uncouth 
—and eventually fulfilling all the 
promise of the other! 


Won't Prophesy About Women 


“Why is it? Sometimes I won- 
der whether it is ability for con- 
centrated effort or just staying pow- 
er that is wanting, that so often 
keeps women from ‘making the 
course.’ ’' 

As for their future: ‘‘Prophesy? 
About women? Not I,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Wells, white teeth laughing un- 
der the toothbrush mustache. There 
is, I suppose, no record of woman 
of which Mr. Wells could say, as 
he has said of history, that it is 
“an analysis of the main operating 
causes that determine the general 
flow of human affairs,’" and that 
so makes prophecy a fairly safe 
pastime. Besides, he had finished 
with prophecy. I had his word for 
it. He even repeated his word then 
and there! 

**But,’’ I countered, having looked 
up my subject carefully before em- 
barking on it, ‘‘in 1924 you wrote, 
‘Not only is it legitimate for his- 
terians to attempt forecasts of the 
general trend of events in the fu- 
ture, but not to attempt them is a 
frank confession of the futility of 
history." Have you changed your 
mind? If not, let’s go back to his- 
tory, and you can be let off the 
thorny feminist questions.”’ 

Mr. Wells admitted that his mind 
was unchanged. Scientific history 
was one of his favorite hobby horseg 
“it was tempting to leap into the 
saddle for a gallop across the cen- 
turies. He thinks that history is 
really the study of ‘‘the develoy- 
ment of the subconscious hum 
herd.’’ He admits that ‘‘individual 
lives give history a dramatic inter+ 
est, but history is independent of 
individuals. ‘ 

‘“‘And when we get history out of 
the anecdotal, hero-worshiping tra- 


( Continued on Page 21) 
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The Saddle-Billed Stork Has a Solemn Demeanor. 


By STEUART M. EMERY 
VER New York City grass 
herds of dappled deer are 
ranging and buffalo, shaggy 
monarchs of the prairie, are 

browsing in sunny metropolitan pas- 
tures. Not far from them camels 
chew the cud, contented in a dry 
neighborhood. Near by a great gray 
wolf dozes outside his man-made 
cave in urban rocks. Above the civ- 
ilized rattle of trolley and elevated 
rise the clamorous cries of gay- 
winged.tropic birds and the chatter 
of monkeys, and the distant rumble 
of traffic is drowned by roar of lions 
and trumpeting of elephants. 

In other words, the animal popula- 
tion of the New York Zoological 
Park is out in the open air again 
after a long shut-in Winter and a 
chill Spring, -expressing enjoyment 
according to species. ° $ 

Along the tree-shaded paths that 
run through the wild animal park 
in the Bronx a curious crowd of 
city dwellers is wandering. Children 
are there in force, as usual, while 
their elders seem to be flocking to 
the zoo in ever increasing numbers. 
All over the country, in Manhattan, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, Detroit and many 
other cities the attendance at the 
zoos is on the up grade. No less than 
41,941 persons passed through the 
gates of the New York Zoological 
Park on a recent Sunday, and it is 
forecast that the average attendance 
of 2,500,000 visitors a year will be 
surpassed in 1926. 


Clowns of the Zoo 


It may seem a trifle strange to see 
buffalo grazing against a back- 
ground of apartment buildings, or a 
South African ostrich gravely pacing 
up and down behind a wire fence 
hardly a stone's throw from the sub- 
way entrance. But then the visitor 
to tre zoo must expect to observe 
odd rnd interesting things. In parts 
of the tract it is almost impossible 
to realize that New York's streets 
are close at hand. The polar bear— 
now a Norwegian-American-Italian 
citizen—swims about his rock-lined 
pool reflectively. His neighbors, the 
mative grizzlies, the brown bear and 
the Kadiak bear, drowse in front of 
their caves or plod about inspecting 
the miniature mountains that form 
their domain. The bears, awake, 
are always playful—they are na- 
ture’s clowns—and for this reason 
they maintain a wide popularity with 
the visiting throngs. : 

Just around the corner an inter- 
ested group is engaged in watching 
the seals. Sleek and shining, three 
of them are reposing on the rocks 











above an empty pool, patiently wait- 
ing for the uniformed attendants to 
finish sweeping out the bottom of 
their private lake. When the pool 
is filled again they will sport and 
slide about the waters, disappearing 
for so long that spectators wonder if 
they are ever coming up for air. 

Their cousins the sea lions in the! 
pool near the northern entrance can 
always count on an attentive crowd 
at feeding time. It is then that the 
air is filled with enthusiastic bark- 
ings and roars. Fish are flipped 
into the water by the attendants and 
the sea lions chase after them like 
so many shapes of greased lightning. 
The animals’ feeding unfailingly 
amuses visitors. The Zoological 
Park takes care to arrange schedules 
so that people by moving from one 
cage to another may see the entire 
performance. 

A lion is lying placidly on the floor 
of his den and licking his paws after 
his meal of raw meat, as domestic 
and satisfied as any town tabby cat. 
In the next cage a lioness roves 
restlessly up and down. But such 
of the spectators as sympathize with 
this particular animal or any other 
wild creature of the zoo’s population 
for its loss of freedom make a mis- 
take, according to the latest ideas 
that knowledge’ of animal life has 
brought. A wild animal behind bars 
in a well-kept zoo, it is said, is 
infinitely safer than it would be in 
the jungle. 

Life in the wild places is a cease- | 
less struggle for the survival of the 
fittest, a continual battle of fang | 


. 





JUNGLE FOLK OF BRONX ‘ZOO 


FRISK AGAIN OUTDOORS 


Wild Creatures Are So Varied That Their Human Ad- 
mirers Almost Find a Procession From Noah’s Ark 


and claw. The folk who feel pity for ' about his park and sleeps in a straw- 


an animal in a cage have the mis- 
taken notion that the jungle is a 
paradise where all that the beasts 
have to do is to enjoy themselves 
and hunt their food in peace. In- 
stead, it is anything but that. It is 
fierce and cruel. The only safe place 
for animals is in a zoo where the 
hunters and the prowlers cannot get 
at them. : 

The moose that wanders unworried 





Above—An 
African 
Charreleon. 


At Right—The 
Zebra Is 
Always an 
Attraction. 


Below—A 
Member of the 
Monkey Family 

—the Red 

Howler. 


Photos by the 
New York 
Zoological Society. 











floored stable appears tc realiz2 that 
he has found a home where he can 
dwell secure from harm. He nibbles 
delicately at a basket of hay hung 
from the limb of a tree. A little way 
off stretch the green acres of the 
elk range, where a herd of half a 


dozen or more stalk about in state. 
Scores of these ranges dot the north- 
ern expanse of the Bronx reserva- 
The wolves, 


tion. hereditary ene- 


/ 


imies of the elk, occupy a row of 


dens fashioned of rocks a scant hun- 
dred yards away, but the howl of 
the pack will never affright the buck 
or.the doe or their tiny fawn. 

In the early days of the Zoo the 
animals used to escape occasionally, 
but with trained keepers and an 
elaborate system of barriers, it is 


‘said, the authorities” do not have to 


worry now about such departures. 
A single glance at the protections 
placed around the outdoor cages of 
the wilder animals is enough to dis- 
pel any anxiety on the part of 
visitors. Any bear or wolf or simi- 
lar ugly customer would require 
wings to pass out of*dens where 
spiked barriers curve in for a couple 
of feet or more at the top. 


Ten feet of solid power and con- 
centirate@ meanness, the giant ele- 
phant Khartoum remains the most 
troublesome animal in the New York 
Zoo. Khartoum draws the crowds 
as he sulks in his massive stone- 
floored, stone-walled cage in the 
elephant house or_moves his gigan- 


tic bulk about an outdoor realm 
hielded by. tr d bars. He is 
only six and a half inches less in 
stature than the world-famous 
Jumbo. 

Looking up at him one receives the 
impression of gazing at a moving 
tower, When last weighed he tipped 
the scales at 8,500 pounds. Hun- 
creds of steel spikes guard the top 
rails of his bars and stud the roof 
of his prison. Last Winter he be- 
came irritated and knocked a hole 
through the roof with his trunk, and 
once when he was out in his yard 
he tore a piece of railroad iron off 
the top of his barrier and hurled it 
at the crowd outside, just grazing a 
woman’ The keepers watch Khar- 
toum all the time, for it is frankly 
admitted there is no telling what 
he will do. 

Birds Rival Monkeys 

The closest neighbors of Khartoum 
in the elephant house, cleverly pat- 
terned after an Indian building, are 
the rhinoceros and the hippopota- 
mus. They enjoy, asthe saying at 
the Zoo goes, “a room and bath.” 
To these cages and outdoor yards 
flock the visitors who are more in- 
terested in bulk than in anything 
else. It is, however, around the 
monkey cages and the bear dens 
that the largest crowds are usually 





found—testimony to the drawing 
power of comedy. . 
The chimpanzee is continually 


amusing; so are the other monkeys 
swinging from bars or going through 
queer playful antics. The flying 
cage with its comprehensive collec- 





tion of gay-plumaged birds is a rival! 





attraction. Here people stand, cap. 
tivated by the activities of the 
feathered population as it dips in and 
out of the miniature lake or flits 
from the branches of the overhang- 
ing trees, Private parks for thg 
storks and the frigate birds have 
been laid out near by—grassy plots 
cut by the rippling waters of a 
brook. Tall cranes bob about here 
and there and macaws nod sleepily 
in their domain, while owls blink 
from a near-by set of cages, 

It is 1 to ate all the 
sights of the Zoo that may be cov- 
ered in a single visit, inasmuch as 
\ihe New York collection lists no 
fewer than 666 mammals, 565 rep- 
tiles and 2,400 birds. One 
to the keeper that the collection 
must be complete, but he is promptly 
informed that no zoo collection ever 
quite reaches that blissful state. 

At present the Zoological Park is 
in the market for a white rhinoceros 
and an okapi, Only one okapi has 











\ ( Continued on Page 18 ) 
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CORSICA MOURNS A ROBIN HOOD OF TODAY 


Romanetti, Outlaw, Is 
Dead, but His:Good 
Deeds Are Not 
Forgotten 


By MARK GOODRICH : 


ORSICA lodges like a lunar/. 


landscape in the purple sea. 

Its sharp ridges and deep val- 

leys, dolorously gray with 
sweet-smelling thickets, are peaceful 
enough to the eye, yet they are the 
haunt of a passionate life—of Napo- 
leonic ~~ red vengeance, volup- 
tuously beautiful women and fierce, 
fantastic outlaws. The outlaws es- 
pecially have figured in Corsican his- 
tory, and ten or twelve of them are 


even now hunted from thicket to, 


thicket by the gendarmerie. 


Typically these outlaws are com- 
binations of the old Southern feudist, 
the puritanical gunman of the old 
West and the legendary Robin Hood. 
In every generation there is one who 
stands out as ‘‘king’’ or archetype. 
Often he is well educated, a man of 
family who once harbored not the 
slightest intention of entering upon 
a life of embattled bushranging. He 
is usually a victim of the seeming 
necessity in Corsica, of taking jus- 
tice into one’s own hands. 

The French, who own, police and 
administer law on the island, are de- 
termined to wipe out this outlawry 
and the institution that gives rise to 
it. So far, however, the most con- 
spicuous ‘results of the struggle are 
many dead policemen and the gla- 


mourous, thrilling novel, ‘‘Colom- 
ha,’’ by that Jack London of the 
Continent, Prosper Mérimée. The 


Corsican, from Bonifacio to Bastia, 
still totes a gun and a stiletto. 

Late this Spring, amid the new 
green and the fragrance of the 
‘gravely and sadly beautiful’’ coun- 
try between Calcatoggio and Ajaccio, 
the most famous and perhaps most 
typical bandit of them all, ‘‘Nonce’’ 
Romanetti, met his fate. The tale of 
his life, over and over again the sub- 
ject of French journalistic and gov- 
ernmental activity, is a tale of 
youthful turbulence, vengeance, as- 
tounding bravado and daring good 
deeds. 

Here was a criminal, many times a 
murderer, who for sixteen years 
eluded a resolute and outraged gen- 
darmerie; yet the whole of Corsica 
is in mourning for him, and even in 











“Nonce” Romanetti (on the Right) in the Barnyard of His House at Lava, Corsica. 
Courtesy of Cine-Miroir, Paris. 


Paris the newspapers comment on 
his passing in a manner sympathetic, 
if not actually regretful. The two 
men in Paris who knew him person- 
ally—one a lawyer the other a mov- 
ing picture director—recall him with 
pleasure. 
they give the impression that it is 
somehow a regrettable thing. 


His Career as a Bandit 

Romanetti was a lusty youth whose 
people left him a small estate near 
the wild little village of Lava. On it 
the family slaughtered and dressed 
the cattle which they herded and 
grazed on the near-by hills. One 
Spring he fell so precipitately and 
successfully in love with the alluring 
daughter of a neighboring rancher 
that the girl's family felt their honor 
was involved. In the feud that re- 
sulted Romanetti stabbed the girl’s 
father. 

Perhaps because his foster-father 


A Corsican Peasant. 


Courtesy of Dimanche Ilustre, Paris. 


In speaking of his end 


was a Captain of Gendarmes, or be- 
cause he really had but defended 
hi If in an bush, as he claimed 
at the trial, he escaped with a light 
sentence, which he served. After 
this event he returned to his little 
ranch, bent on settling down and at- 
tending to business. The family of 
the poignarded man sullenly held its 
reace, biding its time. 

On the night before a certain feast 
day, a day of much eating and drink- 
ing, the village discovered that it was 
going to be short of meat for roast- 
ing. Romanetti undertook to spend 
the night on the hills until he had 
rounded up enough of his cattle to 
make good the deficit. In the midst 
of the subsequent feasting Julius 
Caesar Carbucca, a relative of the 
mar he had stabbed, marched up to 
Romanetti’s house with some gen- 
darmes and arrested him for stealing 
anox. When it was proved that one 
of his enemies’ oxen had been round- 
ed up Romanetti promptly offered to 
ray for it. Carbucca, however, re- 
fused the money and demanded that 
he be sent to jail as a thief. In de- 
spair and fury, the youth slew his 
persecutor and fled to the maquis— 
the Corsican bush. 

Thereafter on still, dark midnights 
taping on door or window of a 
house related or friendly to the Ro- 
manetti would bring out the house- 
holder, gun*in hand. An exchange 
of curt questions and answers, a 
quick parceling out of powder and 
food, and the young bandit would 
gallop back into the fragrant, shel- 
tering thickets. 

Once the gendarmes, informed by 
his enemies, lay in wait for him as 
he recklessly approached the house 
of a sweetheart on a Sunday morn- 
ing. But the ambush was discovered 
by Romanetti’s dog, who always 
acted as an advance scout, like the 
bandit’s dog in ‘‘Colomba.’’ In the 
running fight that followed, Roman- 
etti killed two policemen. 

From then on the gendarmes 
stuck to his trail with terrible per- 
sistence. He retreated further into 
the bush, coming out only in the 
dead of night for supplies. Occa- 
sionally a spy glass picked him out 
as he sat his horse bareback on a 
remote crag, or a sentry spotted him 
*“*clad in brown cloth, armed with a 
long gun, bestriding a small horse, 
and galloping down steep slopes.’’ 
Then the chase would be on. But 
the brigade invariably came back 
empty-handed and sometimes with 
one or two empty saddles. 

It was about this timé that 











Romanetti’s given name, Ronce, 
was popularly metamorphosed to 
**Nonce’’ (non ce) signifying ‘‘not 
here.’’ The police, irritated by this 
popular fling at the result of their 
sorties after him, and angered by 
their failures and losses, lay a subtle 
and lethal trap for him. Ht was 
wrought around his notorious weak- 
ness for lovely ladies. ‘ 

A girl consented, for a sum of 
money, to entice ‘‘Nonce’’ to a room. 
On a rainy midnight she closed her 
chamber door upon him, manoeuvred 
him in front of it and gave the door 
a slight tap with her toe. The out- 
law's dog with a snati flung him- 
self between the door and his master. 
Romanetti seized the girl and 
whipped her around against the door. 
A rifle volley cracked through it. 
When the gendarmes broke in, they 
found only the dead girl and an open 
window, Romanetti as usual, was 
non ce. 


Rides Boldly Into Town 


This adventure had the effect on 
the outlaw of making him extremely 
daring and, no doubt, fatalistic.—\He 
donned a black velvet suit and, with 
his dog before him, rode boldly into 
Lava. The Mayor and the constable 
barricaded themselves in their 
houses and sent couriers for help. 
When the curious and not unfriendly 
populace gathered around him as he 
sat on his horse in the little public 
square, ‘‘Nonce’’ announced that 
from then on he was the friend of 
the poor and the distressed and the 
enemy to the death of crooked poli- 
ticians, usurers and oppressors. 

Ironically, the first act he per- 
formed in his new role was to aid a 
wronged girl. At the point of a gun 
he forced her betrayer to marry her. 
He next killed a usurer who was 
pressing the father of a large family. 
When the four desperate robbers. 
Leca, Paccini, Carli and Pierangeli 
escaped from prison and began to 
harry and terrify the countryside, 
**Nonce’’ tracked them down one by 
one and killed them. 

A forger signed the dread name to 
a blackmailing letter, counting on its 
terrific force to carry the venture 
through. The recipient of the letter 
set out into the country, much as 


one did in Mérimée’s story, to find 


**Nonce’’ and ask for a little more 
time in which to meet the demand. 
On hearing of the business ‘‘Nonce,’’ 
angered at the deceit practiced in 
his name, rode straight into town, 
unearthed the forger of the letter 
and shot him. 





When a transportation airplane 
from Nice carrying four passengers 
and a load of valuable mail crashed 
near Ajaccio, the outlaw gave first 
aid to the single survivor, charged a 
farmer on pain of death to carry 
the valuables safely to the Prefect in 
Ajaccio, and sent word to the au- 
thorities of the accident. These 
things are not merely a matter of 
hearsay; they are on the records of 
the Ajaccio Brigade of Gendarmes. 

Often homesickness for the old safe 
life in the villages used to grip him. 
Then he drank or enacted some in- 
toxicated bit of bravado or defiance 
against the police. It must have 
been on such an occasion that, 
according to legend, he planted him- 
self on the edge of a sheer preci- 
pice, where he was singing fierce 
and bubbling songs that he himself 
had composed. He was waving his 
gun at the world and glaring af- 
fectionately at the sun. Down upon 
him around the shoulder of the 
mountain rode the Ajaccio gen- 
darmes. 

In desperation ‘‘Nonce’’ flung 
himself backward off the precipice 
into the hazy void of the valley. He 
landed far below on a fleck of sheep, 
which saved him from serious injury 
but left him stunned. The two 
shepherds hastily picked him up and 
hid him in a near-by cave. When the 
gendarmes finally got down and 
around to the spot, they encountered 
not his crushed body, as they had 
hoped, but a shepherd's tale of how 
Romanetti had miraculously landed 
on his feet, intimidated them, and 
made off down the valley. 

This “incident probably brought 
home to ‘‘Nonce”’ just how much on 
his side the people wete, for from 
that time his effrontery knew few 
bounds. He drank, made love and 
sang his songs on the very door- 
steps of the authorities. The best 
hotels and restaurants saw him fre- 
quently. Sometimes the gendarmes 
learned of his presence and some- 
times they did not. But their arrival 


always found him non ce. The coun-~° 


tryside now began to admit regret- 
fully that it could not be very long 
at this rate before his dizzy fool- 
hardiness would betray him into the 
bands of the persistent gendarmes. 
The knowledge that this opinion 
was wafting about the hills and 
towns, together with an improve- 
ment of his money resources— 
brought about by his sister’s skillful 
management of the family cattle 





( Continued on Page 16) 
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ASTRONOMY OWES DEBT TO SEERS OF OLD 


By W. & LUYTEN 
of the Harvard Observatory 

STROLOGY is bunk," so says 
the up-to-date scientist. And 
when we see the assortment of 
astrological literature on dis- 
play at the news stands we cannot 
wonder at this dictum. ‘‘Were you 
born in April?” ‘‘Your horoscope 
for 25 cents.”’ “‘“Accident predicted 
to the Prince of Wales’s horse.”’ 
“The stars and the Stock Ex- 
change.” Such are the things as- 

trologers offer us in everyday life. 
Barnum is credited with having 
said that people like to be fooled. 
And in eur present age the credulity 
of the populace for anything that 
reeks of science, for anything that 
can be put out with the claim of 
scientific authority, has reached 
amazing proportions. Fortune-tell- 
ing from cards, eggs and coffee 
grounds has gone out of fashion, 
since such innocuous pastimes are 
of too vague a strueture to be clothed 
with the mantle of 
science. Astrology, 
on the other hand, 
offers wonderful 
opportunities for 
claiming the ‘‘au- 
thority” of  sci- 
ence; for the use, 


and mostly the 
misuse, of scien- 
tific terminology, 


and especially for 
the display of mys- 
terious and occult 
language. p 
Even in our ma- 
terialistic age peo- 
ple are afraid of 


free will. What, 
then, will not be 
the influence ex- 


erted by those who 
claim ta hand out 
the decrees of im- 
mutable fate? It is 
so pleasant to 
know at the be- 
ginning of one’s 
life that one is 
born to be a ruler, 
that one will have 
luck in all matters 
pertaining to 
banking or the 
Stock Exchange, 
that one is destined 
to make long and 
successful voy- 
ages. It is so easy 
to piek out from a 
mass of hetero- 
geneous and con- 
tradictory state- 
ments only those 
that are favorable. 
Astrology has 
worked itself up to 
a coffortable lead- 
ing position in the 
world of fortune- 


telling. But as to its teachings— 
the scientists will have none of 
them. Indeed, we might compare 


astrologers to the haruspices of an- 
cient Rome—men who earned their 
living by proclaiming the will of the 
gods through consulting the entrails 
of some freshly killed animal. Cato, 
the censor, is on record as saying 
that he wondered how one haruspex 
could look another in the face with- 
out laughing. . 

But if we condemn modern as- 
trology, does this mean that we are 
justified in condemning astrology of 
all times? Now that we have gone 
far ahead and proved the dogmas of 
ancient astrology to be untrue, 
should we dismiss astrology entirely 
as a deplorable aberration of the 
human mind? 


Astronomy Not Then Known 


For thousands of years astrology 
was ai) there was tothe science that 
occupied itself with the material 
heaven. Astronomy such as we 
aow know it did not exist. There 
was merely a craft that dealt with 
the calendar and with agricultural 
- needs. For thousands of years as- 
trology has been the driving power, 
and it has finally raised astronomy 
from the level of a utilitarian craft 
to that of an exalted science. It 
seems unjust, therefore, to cast all 





Astrology, Now Called “Dead,” Shown to Have Been 
Mother of the Exalted Science of the Heavens 


ancient astrology aside as super- 
stitious rubbish. Rather the as- 
tronomer should be proud that he 
can claim as his spiritual fore- 
fathers people such as Babylonian 
priests and fortune-teilers, Greek 
Philosophers, Arabic princes, medie- 
val monks and nobles of the Renais- 
sance. We have risen above their 
world conception because of them, 
not in spite of them. If we are now 
a little further advanced in our 
search for truth it is because we 
stand on their shoulders. 

Astrology was born from the an- 
cient culture of Babylon, as a mix- 








ture of intellectual inquiry and 
primitive superstition. Belief in 
omens, signs and witchcraft, for- 


Hogarth Depicts an Ancient Astrologer’s 


tune-telling and exorcising are in- 
herent in all primitive races. They 
are a natural result of the first 
stages of development of religion, 
when man still sees the world around 
him filled with spirits, good and 
evil. On them depends the 

or the failure of his labors. He must 
therefore ascertain their attitude 
from signs. Everywhere we find 
mention made of strange signs in the 
heavens—an eclipse, a shooting star. 
Yet, only in Mesopotamia did there 
originate a close connection between 
fortune-telling and the firmament. 

In the fertile Valley of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris agricultural ne- 
cessities had already produced a 
strong centralized Government, 
where. next to the reigning princes, 
a well-organized guild of priests be- 
came a ruling power. Their task 
was to serve the great gods; to pre- 
dict the fate of King and country; 
to regulate the calendar and to fix 
opportune moments for religious 
ceremonies—in other words, to ob- 
serve the moon and stars. 

Favored with a beautiful climate 
and a pure atmosphere, where the 
stars shone in all their glory, they 
fooked upon the nocturnal sky as a 
world stage where the gods per- 
formed and made their will known 
to men. Thus originated in the mind 





of ‘hose priest-astronomers of Baby- 








lon the astral-mythology, which in- 
terprets all happenings on earth 
merely as a reflection of occurrences 
in the sky. Observing the stars be- 
came for them more than a useful 
and socially necessary task; it be- 
vame a religious duty, the service of 
the deity. 


Mistakes of the Ancients 


But here early astrologers made 
their fatal mistake. Their helpers 
throughout the country were pa- 
tiently collecting data and communi- 
cating them to the central temple, 
the central observatory, at Babylon. 
The official astrologers, whose task 
it was to collect, sort out and dis- 
cuss this evidence, were too impa- 
tient. Instead of waiting until they 


should have enough to go on, they 
ventured forth on thin ice and began 
to theorize, began to build up a beau- 
tiful theory of the machinery of the 
universe. This gave the priests the 
most formidable power they had ever 
attained; they could now assert that 
through their observationg they were 
predicting the destinies of mankind. 


Puzzle of the Heavens 


We may ask which heavenly 
bodies played the most important 
réle in this system of forecasting. 
As a general rule those phenomena 
that occur regularly attract the least 
attention; those that always change 
and move in irregular fashion pro- 
vide a rich source of omens. To the 
astronomers of Babylon, therefore, 
not the sun and the fixed stars, but 
the moon and planets became the 
principal objects of interest. Their 
fickle and strange behavior, their 
irreguiar paths among the stars, 
their conjunctions with bright stars 
and with each other, which never 
repeated themselves in exactly the 
same way, became the ideal reflec- 
tion of happenings on earth. 

Bound in the traditions of priest 
dignity and religion, the Babylonians 
could not go beyond observing the 
rlanets; could not arrive at a gen- 
eral world conception. It was not 
until the East and the West were 








united, through the journeys of Al- 
exander the Great, that the cold and 
sane mathematical acumen of the 
Greeks could become fused with the 
observations and the mystic sense of 
the East. Babylonian astrology 
changed, had to change, ‘to fit the 
new social conditions. 

In Babylon forecasts could be 
made only for the country as a whole 
or for the kings. This did not sat- 
isfy the more individualistic Greeks 
and Romans. Babylonian astrology 
had been merely a primitive religious 
tradition, where no one. asked for 
reasons. In Greece and Rome belief 


in the Olympic gods was waning and 
a@ new theory was needed, fitting in 
with their more advanced world con- 





Den. ~ 


ception and giving intelligible rea- 
sons and arguments for astrology. 

It is often erroneously supposed 
that ancient astrology was merely a 
phantasy without reasons. On the 
contrary, ancient astrology was 
based on facts just as much as are 
our modern theories, save that it 
drew far-reaching conclusions, too 
far reaching to be proved from the 
existing facts (the same thing not 
infrequently happens in modern sci- 
ence). In his efforts to explain 
things man always thinks of the sim- 
plest things first. Take, for exam- 
ple, the case of the aborigines of the 
Jugyon Creek in Australia, who re- 
gard the Pleiades as the cause of.the 
Summer heat. The sun, they say, ir 
always present, so how could it cause 
heat or cold; while the Pleiades are 
visible onlv in Summer and must 
cause heat. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain amount of logic in this ex- 
planation. The phenomenon of the 
tides and the unmistakable influence 
of the moon on physiological proc- 
esses made the ancients think that the 
moon exerted a powerful influence 
over all things terrestrial. That the 
sun, moon and planets all had their 
influence was the world conception 
of the ancients, and all their obser- 
vations and calculations were made 
not to prove this assumption but to 








predict the influence, taking the the- 
ory itself for granted. 

We generally form a false image 
of ancient science when we pay at- 
tention only to those aspects of it 
that correspond with the rudiments 
of our modern science. Astronomy 
of antiquity was astrology—first, last 
and all-the time. It was the doc- 
trine of stellar and planetary in- 
fluence. Astronomy—or, to be more 
precise, that which we now call as- 
tronomy—was only a means; astrol- 
ogy was the end. Even the astro- 
nomical theories, especially Ptolemy's 
famous solar system, were no more 
than a geometric method of comput- 
ing the positions of the planets. It 
was never meant to be a true image 
of the actual state of affairs, which 
is clear from the lack of indications 
about the relative size of the various 
planetary orbits. 

Ptolemy’s ‘‘Almages’’—the oldest 
astronomical classic. which summed 
up all that was 
known in antiq- 
uity — contained 
more than just the 
one yolume we 
now refer to. The 
second volume of 
this great work 
was considered the 
more important 
one, and this part 
was purely astro- 
logical. For more 
than 1,000 years 
this second volume 
was the ‘‘real’’ 
classic and the 
principal textbook 
of all astronomers. 
_In the Middle 
Ages the science of 
astronomy, like ev- 
erything else, 
made no progress 
whatever. It sim- 
ply remained on 
the level where it 
had been left by 
the Greeks and the 
Egyptians of Alex- 
andria — remained, 
that is to say, as- 
trology. But this 
belief in a terres- 
trial influence of 
the stars was at 
least the incentive 
that induced Ca- 
liphs and Sultans 
of the East to found 
observatories, to 
employ salaried 
astronomers and 
to have scientific 
writings copied 
and translated. 

Had it not been 
for astrology the 
science of astron- 
omy would have 
sunk back to the level of some bar- 
ren calendar regulation. Ptolemy’s 
solar system would have become use- 
less and would undoubtedly have 
been buried and forgotten. It was 
indeed a difficult mathematical prob- 
lem to calculate in advance the posi- 
tion of the planets from these geo- 
metric conceptions of their motions. 
But we may be thankful it was, 
since otherwise there would have 
been no need for mathematics, and 
most of it would not have been safe- 
guarded so carefully through the 
Middle Ages.” 


An Aid to Real Science 


Frequently it occurs that modern 
writers condemn or disdain the as- 
trological beliefs of our forefathers 
and consider them merely as a de- 
plorable aberration of the human 
mind. The question is, have we a 
right to consider as a deplorable 
aberration that which has been the 
means of preserving, furthering and 
elevating a science? To be sure, 
modern advances in astronomy have 
proved astrological dogmas unten- 
able; but this not infrequéntly hap- 
pens to other scientific ideas. Seek- 
ing truth is but a series of errors— 
or, put in a different way, in the 
progress of science each previous 
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THE EPIC OF 


Congress was by no means unani- 
mous when Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia rose on June 7, 1776, to 
move that ‘‘these U'nited Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States.”’ ‘‘The sen- 
sible part of the House,’’ said one 
who was later to be a signer, “‘op- 
posed the motion.” There were er- 
citing debates, and those who favored 
delay won a temporary victory. 
In the meantime, the American 
forces, in a forlorn hope attack 
against the British in Canada, were 
being defeated and scattered. The 
fate of the Colonies, military and 
political, hung in the balance. These 
events are related in the following 
article, the eighth of a series describ- 
ing, week by week, the happenings 
that led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 





By R. L. DUFFUS 
was June 7, 1776. The Clerk 
of the Continental Congress, in 
session in the rebel capital of 
Philadelphia, had been droning 
through the routine measyres of the 
day. But now came a moment of 
suspense. The subdued conversa- 
tion ceased. Through the open win- 
dows could be heard the rattle of 
carts on cobblestone, the shouts of 
men at wonk, the barkings of dogs. 
But the men sitting in what was 
later to be known as Independence 
Hall did not hear these disturbing 
noises. 


The Great Debate Opens 


Richard Henry Lee of Virginia was 
getting to his feet. John Adams 
was smiling—one of his great hours 
had come. Dickinson of Pennsyl- 
vania, still hoping against hope for 
a reconciliation with England, com- 
pressed his lips grimly. And there 
were other silent ones who gathered 
themselves for battle. Some did not 
want independence at all. Some 
wished to delay it. 

Lee had three resolutions, which he 
now proceeded to present, in accord- 
ance with the instructions he and his 
Virginia colleagues had’ received 
from Williamsburg: 

“That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to: the 
British Crown, and that all. political 
connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved. 

“That it is expedient forthwith to 
take the most effectual-measures for 
forming foreign alliances. 

“That a plan of confederation be 
prepared and transmitted to the re- 
spective Colonies for their considera- 
tion and approbation.”’ 

It was Lee’s moment of glory, the 
height of his political career. He 
had finished speaking. and John 


‘at this time; 
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“fhat These United Colonies Are, and of Right Ought to Be, Free and Independent States.” 


’ 


In the Early Days of June Lee’s Independence Resolution | 
Was Debated With Spirit by a Divided House | 


Adams rose quickly to second the 
motion. But the question was too 
momentous to be decided out of 
hand. It was remanded to the com- 
mittee of the whole, and Congress 
adjourned until Saturday, June 8. 
Of the discussions that went on that 
evening we know little or nothing. 
They must have been exciting, for 
all who have observed legislative as- 
semblies are aware that the liveliest 
debates occur between sessions. 


Of the arguments presented on the 
next day and on Monday, June 10, 
there exists no formal record. The 
best account is that made by 
Thomas Jefferson, a youngster of 
32, who rarely made speeches but 
whose influence in committee room 
and cloak room was powerful. 

The opponents of the resolution 
were fighting mainly for delay. They 
contended, as Jefferson set down 
their words, “that they were friends 
to-the measures themselves, and saw 
the impossibility that we should ever 
again be united to Great Britain, 
yet they were against adopting them 
that the conduct we 
had formerly observed was wise and 
proper now, of deferring any capital 
step till the voice of the people drove 
us into it; that we were without 
power and * * * our decision could 
not be carried into effect; that the 
people of the Middle Colonies * * * 
were not yet ripe for bidding adieu 
to British connections, but that they 
were fast ripening and in a short 
time would join in the general voice 
of America.’’ 

All sorts of scarecrows were 
brought forward. If independence 
were hurried through, some of the 
Colonies might secede from the ex- 
isting union. The French, from 
whom much was hoped and to whom 
an emissary had been sent, might 
take alarm at the spectacle of a ris- 
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A Treacherous Guide Misled the Troops. 





ing power on the Atlantic seaboard 
and might join with Spain and Eng- 
land in dividing up the Colonies. 
Could America stand against such | 
an alliance? Would it not be better | 
to wait until Silas Deane, then in | 
Paris, had been heard from? 

Adams, Lee and other supporters 
of the resolutions had ready answers. 
The question, as they saw it, was 
“‘whether we should declare a fact 
which already exists.’’ The King 
had again and again declared that 
there could be no peace until the 
Colonies had completely submitted. 
In an outgiving that had reached 
Philadelphia only three or four days 
earlier he had repeated thjs deter- 
mination. A formidable armament 
might descend upon the coast at any 
moment. 





. 
Lee Urges Action 

The Colonists were being treated 
like foreign enemies of Great Brit- 
ain. Let them, then, behave as 
such. Let them drop the rdéle of 
rebellious subjects. Let them act 
boldy and the Colonies that still hes- 
itated (chiefly Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New York) wov'd fall into 
line. Even if one or two Colonies 
seceded the effect would not be fatal. 

A bit of shrewd policy crept into 
the argument. ‘The present cam- 
paign,’’ it was urged, “may be un- 
successful and therefore we had bet- 
ter propose an alliance while our 
affairs wear a hopeful aspect.’’ 

But there could be no foreign alli- 
ance without a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. France would not tie 
herself up with a fragment of the 
British Empire that there was rea- 
son to believe would ultimately re- 
sume its relations with the mother 
country. Nor would Spain, from 
whom at that time much was hoped 
also. 





Finaliy, said Lee, it was hopeless 





| parties went at it 


to wait for unanimity. Act now, he: 
insisted, and let the dissenters take | 
their time. 

Edward Rutledge of South Caro- 
lina, one of those who later signed the 
Declaration, went home to write a 


| petulant letter to his friend, John Jay. | 


‘“*‘The Congress sat till 7 this eve- 
ning,’’ he complained, “in conse- 
quence of a-~-motion of Richard 
Henry Lee’s rendering ourselves 
free and independent States. The 
sensible part of the House opposed 
the motion—they had no objection 
to forming a Scheme of a Treaty, 
which they would send to France by 
proper Persons, and uniting this 
country by a Confederacy; but they 
saw no wisdom in a Declaration of 
Independence, nor any other Pur- 
pose to be enforced by it but plac- 
ing ourselves in’ the power of those 
with whom we mean to treat, giving 
the Enemy notice of our intentions 
before we had taken any steps to 
execute them. * * * The whole argu- 
ment was sustained on one side by 
Robert Livingston, Wilson, Dickin- 
son and myself, and by all the 
power of New England, Virginia and 
Georgia at the other.’’ 

John Adams gave another point of 
view in a letter written on Sunday, 
June 9, while the debate was still 
undecided. 

“Objects of the most stupendous 
magnitude and measures in which 
the lives and liberties of millions yet 
unborn are intimately interested,’’ 
he declared, “are now before us. We 
are in the very midst of a revolu- 
tion, the most complete, unexpected 
and remarkable of any in the his- 
tory of nations.”’ 

It has to be remembered that the 
French Revolution had not yet oc- 
curred, nor was such an event 
dreamed of. But even had he had 
that mighty drama to consider, John 





‘76: CONGRESS HESITATES 


Adams might still have stuck to his 
phrase. He looked far into the fu- 
ture. He foresaw an America with 
a hundred million inhabitants. 

On Menday, June 10, the: two 
again, hammer 
and tongs, and Rutledge and Dick- 
inson won at least a temporary vic- 
tory. It was decided by a vote of 
seven Colonies to five ‘‘that the 
consideration of the first resolution 
be postponed to this day three 
weeks, and in the meanwhile, that 
no time be lost in case the Congress 
agree thereto, that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a declaration 
to the effect of the said first reso- 
lution.’’ 

Lee, as the mover of the resolu- 
tion, would ordinarily have headed 
the committee. Why he did not is 
somewhat of a mystery. Long after 
the event survivors of the Continen- 
tal Congress hinted that he had ene- 
mies who robbed him of the honor. 
His wife, it is also said. was ill and 
he was summoned to her bedside. 
At any rate he packed up and on 
the 13th started back for Virginia. 
The committee as actually § ap- 
pointed consisted of Thomas<Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Roger Sherman and Robert Liv- 
ingston. 

Jefferson, the youngest of the 
group, received the most votes when 
the committee was elected and 
hence was Chairman. He was al- 
ready well known, not only for the 
clarity and force of his thought, as 
expressed in private conversation, 
but also for a peculiarly graceful and 
effective literary style. Some of his 
writings had been passed around 
among the House members. It has 
been suggested that he had much 
to do with drawing up the Virginia 
resolutions for independence, au- 
thorship of whicb is usually credited 
to Edmund Pendleton. He wis, it is 
known, absent from his seat in Con- 
gress during the period when those 
resolutions were being put into 
shape. 


Jefferson Goes to Work 

To Jefferson, at all events, fell the 
honor of drawing up the new reso- 
lution, which, like the shots at Con- 
cord Bridge, was to be heard around 
the world. Was dear old Ben Frank- 
lin jealous? Or John Adams, whose 
disposition was far more cantanker- 
ous than Frarklin’s? If they were 
they gave way gracefully. Jefferson. 
in his modest suite of two rooms in 
Mr. Graff's house, set to work. June 
went by, and immortal phrases grew 
under his pen. ri 

Meanwhile Congress acted upon 
Lee’s two remaining suggestions. On 
June 12 a committee of one mem- 
ber from each Colony was named ‘‘tu 


( Continued on Page 16) 
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“The Piper,” by a Girl Pupil, 
11 Years Old, of City and 
Country School. 


By H. I. BROCK 

OT so long ago school was 

for most of us not poisoned 

by early ambition, a grim 

necessity and a dull and 
hateful appendage to the full life of 
childhood. That life was already 
packed with the high. excitement of 
learning. We were frightfully busy 
about it, and that business was our 
education. though nébody thought to 
tell us so. 

The only thing then called educa- 
tion was got out of books; and with 
this, and this only, the little red 
schoolhouse was concerned. It was 
a burjen laid upon childhood—and 
npon boyhood more particularly—by 
the pestilent Phoenicians who in- 
vented our letters. It had been fast- 
ened firmly about our necks by the 
deplorable German who devised the 
art of printing. 

Now, for many children, school is 
the most exciting experience in life 
as they find it. 


A Different World 


The reason lies in what has hap- 
pened to the world in the mean- 
time—-the growth of factories and 
cities and the living in flats. The 
child is exiled from his birthright of 
woods and green fields and daily 
contact with the barnyard. The 
schools that are directly descended 
from the little red schoolhouse have 
heen a bit slow in adjusting them- 
selves to the change. They are 
still mainly concerned with the small 
part of education that was the orig- 
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ART. TEACHING CHILDREN 


LIFE 


New Methods of Releasing Their Innate Possibilities Through Pleasant 
Creative Work Would Amaze the Pedagogues of Other Times 


inal province of their aneestor. 
They stick to book knowledge— 
which, for that matter, is even more 
necessary than ever. 

No doubt these regular schools are 
as dull as schools always used to be. 
It is the other schools—the new 
schools—that are exciting, because 
they undertake to supply the chijd 
of the city and the prisoner in five 
rooms and bath with what he has 
lost—with that of which he has heen 
robbed in the name of progress. 

Or if they cannot quite do that— 
cannot really give back the old full 





by the hand 
creator. 


that man _ becomes; democracy.’’ 


Our great national in- 
stitution, advertising, is built upon 


All sorts of applications of the/| slogans. Fifteen years ago the word 


idea have been made; 
experiments tried. 


all sorts of 


| Handicraft was a word to conjure 
Indeed, the chil- | with. 


But the word has been over- 


dren have been experimented on worked. It has lost its virtue of spell- 


sometimes to their hurt. 
zeal the experimenters have some- | 


In their | 


| binding. 
Now the magic word is Art. Art is 


times most unjustly abused the old | the field in which we have most re- 
schools for not doing things they | cently realized our national short- 


were never meant to do. 


tional government, under’ which 


Constitu- | comings. Art is the expression of 
| civilization in which we are busiest 


these schools grew up, has likewise | getting our crudenesses refined, our 
been scolded for not giving a social ignorance replaced with knowledge 


service its purely regulative 


ma- and taste. 





_ Scene for a Greek Harvest Festival, Devised by the Eleven-Year-Old Group of Rosemary 
Junior School. 


life—they offer a substitute, consti- 
tuting themselves laboratories of 
child experiment (which does not 
mean, or should not mean, a place 
for experiments on the children, but 
rather a place for experiments by 
children). It is an environment in 
which the young of the species can 
educate themselves by means more 
or less intelligently provided to re- 
place the things children of a simpler 
age used to cut their eye teeth on out 
of school, and mainly out of doors. 
The movement started.a generation 
or more ago, of course. There have 
been kindergartens, which extended 
the school into the region abandoned 
by the nursery—because people 
could no longer afford nurseries. 
There have been schools that built 
themselves upon the idea that handi- 
craft was a fundamental of civiliza- 
tion, and that modern conditions 
tended to produce generations that 
had never learned to use the mar- 
velous instrument composed of ten 
fingers by which the human race had 
climbed from the level of the beast 
to that of God himself. For 








it is | other: 


chinery was never designed to af- | 
ford. 


Art then—in which so many of us 


jare confessedly backward—is the in- 


The fact remains that there are | Strument selected to deliver our chil- 


things schools must do now that old- 
fashioned schools were not asked to 
do, precisely as middle-of-the-twen- 
tieth century government must do 
things that end-of-the-eighteenth 
century government would have been 
thrown upon the scrap heap for try- 
ing to do: things the governed in 
those days could do for themselves, 
and much preferred to do for them- 
selves. Consequently, experiments of 
the new schools generally have their 
cumulative value. And wherever 
any particular experiment seems to 
give the modern child some of the 
outlets he obviously needs, it ac- 
quires real significance. 


Art a New Slogan 


Americans have always been easily 
led captive by words, phrases, 
slogans. Our wars began with a 
phrase: “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.'’ Our wars have 
been brought down to date with an- 
“Make the world safe for 


dren out of bondage. Art it is—free 
art—that is to provide the outlet for 
the child’s experimental urge; to en- 
able him to express himself. At 
bottom the old idea of handicraft 
remains. The child must have things 
to work with, to use his creator's 
hands upon. The difference is that 
he is no longer to be directed to- 
ward the making of useful objects. 
So to direct him is merely to fasten 
upon him untimely shackles; merely 
to poison him with his elders’ pre- 
conceived notions of use and effi- 
ciency. Let him have clay to mold, 
wood to cut; crayons to draw with. 
But let what he makes be art—not 
*prentice shopwork. 

However, let art be specially de- 
fined in his case. Let the young 
child’s art be the thing he wants to 
make. Let him express in his mate- 
rials his own impulses. Be very 
careful not to try to lead him, in 
what he makes, to conform to mod- 
els the grown-up in charge accepts 
as art. Some of the schools go so 
far in this hands-off policy that no 
artist is allowed to teach art to the 
children, or even to preside over the 
playroom, the laboratory, or what 
you will, where employment upon art 
is the chief educational activity. 
Others insist on having the best ob- 
tainable artists at hand, so that help 
can be given intelligently when it is 
needed, without assuming the guise 
of direction. 

Children from 4 to 12 years old are 
taught in these schools, distributed 
throughout the country from Massa- 
chusetts to California. They are 
provided with all sorts of art mate- 
rial, from soap that carves easily to 
linoleum blocks, water colors and 
even oils. They are encouraged to use 
any one of these media that pleases 
their infant fancy and to follow that 
fancy in what they do with it. But 
let this be made clear: their art work 
is not for art’s sake, in the con- 
crete; not for the object of art. It 
is for the soul’s sake of the little 
artist himself. who, by so much as 








Atlantic City, Depicted by a Five-Year-Old Pupil of Washington Montessori School. 





he is artist, is made freer, arrives 
| at a sense of his powers. He is, in 
short, being educated. 

For this very reason the child can 








be allowed to follow his own inspira- 
tion. He does not need technique, 
because he is not being made into a 
craftsman or even bent in that direc. 
tion. At least, the professed intent 
of the people who follow the method 
is not to bend him that way. 


Stimulating the Child Mind 

Those who have had most experience 
in the new scboolyoom agree that the 
child who expresses himself in clay 
or in paint, or what not, and does ii 
freely, after his own fashion, from 4 
years old to the end of his first dec- 
ade, is likely, when he is about 11, to 
become self-conscious and self-criti- 
cal. He becomes aware of his lack of 
technique. He is no longer content 
with the thing that he puts on paper— 
the thing that before he found an 
adequate expression of his desire to 
represent.: He finds that what he 
has made does not look like what he 
meant it to look like, He is dissatis- 
fied with himself because he cannot 
make his artistic version conform to 
the original external object, now 
more clearly apprehended by his 
senses, 

With this realization—which may 
not always come so soon—the aver- 
age boy or girl losec interest in art 
as a personal achievement. And the 
aposties of the new education say 
roundly: That does not matter. Art 
has already served its educational 





Figure of a Girl by a Twelve- 
Year-Old Pupil of the Walden 
School, N. Y. 


purpose for such a child. One boy 
at this stage changed from colored 
pictures of boats in very free style, 
in which he had previously delight- 
ed, to careful drawings of boats 
made to scale, 
him the makings of an engineer or 
a builder. 

If the child happens to have a true 
vocation to be artist, discovery of his 
shortcomings amounts to this: that 
he needs to learn the artist's craft. 
It is at that point that he begins 
to desire technique—which means 
that play is over and work started. 
Right here, logically, the play school 
ought to let him go and the art 
school take him over. For the play 
school is not training professional 
artists, even when it produces one 
as a by-product, 

Almost certainly the transition will 
be hard. One trouble with the new 
schools—necessarily, since they are 
new and experimentai—is that they 


(Continued on Page 23 ) 
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Trask Estate Invites 
Notablesin Art and 
Letters to Enjoy 
Its Hospitality 


By MIRIAM BEARD 

E ‘‘creative worker” in litera- 

ture and the arts has reached 

an enviable state in America | 

today. Museum collections, li- | 
braries, prizes and scholarships, lec- | 
ture foundations and tours abroad ; 
are put within his reach. All that, 
vast wealth or public spirit can de- 
vise is now done to equip the native 
Pegasus with golden wings. 

One serious esthetic need, how- 
ever, has never been met adequately 
by any of our existing institutions. 
Increasingly with every year, it be- 
comes more difficult for the ‘‘artis- 
tic temperament” to escape into soli- 
tude from the distracting roar of the 
motor age. But now, for the first 
time, this much-missed opportunity 
is to be afforded on a magnificent 
scale this Summer at Yaddo, the 
celebrated estate of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Trask, at Saratoga 
Springs, within easy reach of this 
city. 

Foreseeing the conflict of “‘business 
versus art in America,” the Trasks 
formed, as early as 1900, the plan 
of dedicating their home after death, 
with its ‘‘trees, solitude and ro- 
mance,’’ to the ‘‘use of selected lit- 
erary and other artists."’ But the 
details were kept almost secret until 
today, when administrators of the 
bequests have begun to carry out 
their wholly original ideas. 

A small and thoughtfully chosen 
group of composers, sculptors or 
painters and writers have been in- 
vited as the first ‘‘guests'’ to par- 
ticipate in this new and unique ex- 
periment, which has no exact parallel 
in the world of the fine arts. In 
the ensuing months there will never 
be more than a dozen at once, so 
that each individual may enjoy to 
the full all the advantages that care 
and riches can furnish, either for 
his recreation or for his intensive 
work, 

‘Hospitality for the creative 
worker’’ is to be, from first to last, 
the keynote. ‘‘Above everything,” 
says Mrs. John Carroll Ames, who is 
Executive Director, ‘*we have wished 
to avoid the name and atmosphere 
of a conventional ‘colony’ or ‘re- 
treat." Yaddo is to remain what it 
was during the lifetime of the 


YADDO’'S GATES OPEN 


where a small ‘house party’ of 
friends may feel wholly at ease to 
work or play, as mood suggests.’’ 

It is, of course, the hope of every 
one that some day an American mas- 
terpiece, be it a sonata or a scien- 
tific treatise, will be produced at 
Yaddo. But it is clearly stated that 
work is not to be urged or even men- 
tioned in connection with the exclu- 
sive invitations. Yaddo will fulfill 
its appointed mission if it only of- 
fers that chance for rest and medi- 
tation which has nowadays become 
so rare. 


Yaddo’s First Guests Chosen 


A Board of Directors has been busy 
all Winter in making tentative plans 
for the present opening. George 
Foster Peabody, who was the part- 
ner of Mr. Trask in his humani- 
tarian sympathies as well as in his 
world-famous banking house, is 
President. Miss Allena Gilbert Par- 
dee, an intimate family friend and 
sharer in all former social activities 





Trasks, a splendid private home, 


of Yaddo, is Secretary. Other mem- 


I 


SSRIS 


bers include Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
Thomas Mott Osborne and Dr. John 
H. Finley. 

The board has taken the advice of 
numerous literary and artistic folk 
and has invited this year chiefly 
older men and women of recognized 
power and achievement, who will 
know best how to use the advantages 
of Yaddo. Their families will also 
be welcome. But the younger artists 
of promise will by no mearis be ex- 
cluded; later, the names of scien- 
tists may be written in the guest 
book. 

Although the surroundings are pa- 
latial, the living is to be kept plain 
and simple and the guests are asked 
to pay merely a nominal fee. At the 
disposal of each person will be placed 
a suite of 100oms, including a large, 
airy studio, with windows opening 
on a superb outlook of forest and 
hills. The threshold of this studio 
is to be held sacred during the day- 
time from all intrusion, even by 





housecleaning. Even meals, if the 
‘artistic temperament’’ insists, will 


The East Front of Yaddo, From the Fountain Lawn. 


Photos by Gustav Lorey. 


be deposited quietly—though regu- 
larly—outside the door. 

If the artist chooses not to work, 
but to rest and relax, he has the 
freedom of the great halls, the bal- 
conies and terraces and the large 
library. He may ramble in garden 
or woods. He may play croquet. 
Unless he wishes, he need not hold 
communion with his fellows. And 
his host and hostess will greet him 
in silence from their portraits hung 
in the chateau’s long baronial hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trask’ were not 
merely the owners, but the designers 
as well, of Yaddo. After the death 
of their own young children they 
began to dream of making poets and 
painters of future generations their 
perpetual heirs. With this destiny 
in mind they planned every detail 
of the chateau and its 550 acres. 

Their estate is really a ‘‘feudal 
stronghold’’ in isolation; with its 
own farm and electric ‘power, it is 
almost self-contained. Through its 





unspoiled spruce _ forests private 
paths lead past waterfall and 








TO THE TALENTED 





Yaddo’s Rose Garden, With the Vermont and Green Mountains in the Distance. 


stream. There are four lakes; . by 
one of them stands a *‘fortress’’ con- 
taining a picturesque studio. An- 
other has been left as wild and soli- 
tary as when Edgar Allan Poe once 
wrote ‘‘The Raven"’ on its banks. 
There will be a ‘‘museum,” where 
will grow every flower known to 
New York State; and another con- 
taining every possible variety of tree. 
Yaddo, too, is famous for its extraor- 
dinary rose garden. In an enclosure 
of the forest, entered through a Greek 
portal, have been planted terraces 
of pink roses. At the lower end, in 
a dim and shadowed semi-circle of 
the trees, stands a white marble 
statue commemorating the two 
Trask children. On the lower ter- 
race is a fountain; above are statues 
and a pergola. On the brow of the 
hill is a memorial erected by Spencer 
Trask to ‘‘Katrina Trask, Author, 
Poet, Woman.”’ 


Charm of the Estate 

It was the hope of the Trasks to 
create an ideal environment for their 
future guests. They planned many 
mysterious alleys leading into the 
forest depths One of these reaches 
a garden of wildflowers. Another 
opens on a secluded nook, set about 
with scented spruce. From a fan- 
tastic mound of stone, a single thread 
of spray is shot high and thin into 
the air. The whole effect is eerie 
and still, reminiscent of the lonely 
tombs to be found in the sacred 
forests of Japan. 

On the highest portion of the es- 
tate stands the chateau, overlooking 
the countryside and the distant out- 
line of Adirondacks and Berkshires. 
It was also planned by the Trasks, 
and is a daring blend of balconies, 
turrets and bay windows. It received 
its namie of Yaddo from the effort 
of one of their children to find a 
rhyme for ‘‘shadow.’’ 

The doorway bears a memorial 
plaque; its design associates the pine, 
the emblem of Mr. Trask, with the 
rose, favorite symbol of his wife. It 
ig said that no visitor ever left Yaddo 
in’ Summer without an armful of 
pink roses. The entrance is a mar- 
ble Roman atrium containing a 
kneeling Venus and a fountain. A 
stained glass window depicts the 
Indian legend of Ottawawa, written 
by Mrs. Trask. Near by stands a 
rare and charmingly carved holy- 
water fount from some European 
church. 

The atrium opens into a huge 
baronial hall, filled with medieval 





« Continued on Page 19 ) 
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PATHS OF COLUMBUS CALL SPAIN'S KING 


Alfonso, Who Contemplates a Voyage Across the Atlantic Next Year, Will Travel West as the 
Successor of Ferdinand and Isabella, Royal Patrons of the Discoverer of America 


By CLAIR PRICE 
MaprID. 

HE date of the long-rumored 

visit of King Alfonso XIII 

to the Argentine, Cuba and 

the United States has been 
fixed within next year, provisionally. 
If made it will be the first visit to 
the New World by any of the suc- 
cessors of those Catholic majesties 
(except the Infanta Eulalia, aunt of 
Alfonso) under whose patronage the 
New World was discovered in 1492. 
As such it will be of high interest 
to the three Americas. 

Its political implications may be 
safely left to the Monroe Doctri- 
naires and its commercial~ implica- 
tions to next year’s Ibero-American 
exposition at Seville in which the 
United States Government is co- 
operating. Its historic and cultural 
implications are of interest to all 
Americans, whether our contact 
with things Spanish is limited to the 
statue of Columbus atop his column 
at the Circle or extends to the old 
missions, some of the oldest living 
institutions in the Americas, which 
lift their snow-white bell towers 
against the indigo skies of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California. 

It is as the successor of Ferdinand 
and Isabella that Dom Alfonso, if he 
goes, will be welcomed with keenest 
interest in the United States. The 
years that have passed since 1492, 
when the Moorish Alhambra at 
Granada was captured and Columbus 
was sent in search of his new route 
to the Indies, have not been wholly 
happy ones. They have made Spain 
a heartache to those North Amer- 
icans who like to thimk of her as 
one of the most attractive lands in 
the world. 


_ Spain Overreached Herself 


There are many reasons for her 
long absence from _ international 
activities. One reason traces all the 
way back to that pivotal year 1492. 
Epochal as was the opening of the 
New World it proved in the end to 
be an element in the undoing of 
Spain. Instead of permitting her to 
continue the brilliant civilization 
which the Moors were abandoning 
it turned her energies away dy 
setting up overseas the demoralizing 
prospect of money for nothing. 
Spain is the classic example of a 
country that chased its pot of gold 
to the rainbow’s foot and long after- 
ward drifted solwly and sadly home 
from the rainbow’s end to find that 
its Moorish paradise had fallen. into 
a wilderness. 

There would be no useful purpose 
in recalling the story now if it were 
not for the satisfaction of being able 
to record that the wilderness in the 
last few years is beginning to show 
signs of turning green again. The 
turbulent and tremendous rainbow 
chase is ended. Neutrality during 
the late war came as a needed tonic 
to Spain's exhausted body. Her 
voice is agaim beginning to be heard 
in international affairs. The 
League of Nations, with its large 
Spanish-American membership, has 
given her an opportunity for leader- 
ship of which her new alertness has 
been quick to take advantage. 

True, there are still great areas 
which give the physical Spain the 
bleak grandeur of the open ocean; 

- dry bomy uplands baked to a dull 
red; an ancient watch tower shim- 
.mering on the horizon; a pillar of 
dust rising ,straight up into the 
cloudless sky from a lonely black 
figure on a donkey in the gniddle dis- 
tance. The bleak grandeur of some 
of its landscapes still colors the lives 
of its people, a proud people who 
have given us some of our greatest 
names in dart and literature, who 
have givem history a new epoch. 

Not only the Castilians and the 
Aragonese to whom Columbus pre- 
sented his New World but the 
Basques, with a language which ‘‘the 
devil himself could not master,’’ the 





Catalans with their Provencal 
tongue, the Galicians with their 
half-Portuguese speech, the swine- 
herds of forgotten Estramadura, the 
clicking salty Andalusians—all that 
patchwork of peoples roughly de- 
scribed as Spanish, have been blood- 
ed together into the stuff of a single 
realm. Spain is united today as it 
never was in the days when it be- 
gan carrying the blood-and-gold 
banner overseas. It is an older and 





a wiser Spain whose sovereign pur- 
Poses to set out next year along the 
old trail overseas. 

It is true that there are not many 
pots of gold left at the raimbow’s 
end nowadays; there is not so much 
as one small golden crown anywhere 
in the New World; there are only 
black-coated Presidents and dull 
democracies. But there is a South- 
ern continent which, except Portu- 
guese Brazil, still talks and thinks 








in Spanish. There is a comtinent 
whose people still look forward to 
the end of their days of work, when 
they can join the big colonies of re- 
tired Americans in Madrid or San 
Sebastian. For in Spain the word 
American has a single and a well- 
understood meaning. It applies to 
Central and South Americans—those 
above the Tropic of Cancer being 
North Americans. 

Buenos Aires is the Madrid of the 


King Alfonso of Spain, From a Portrait by Mesquita. 
Courtesy of Reinhardt Galleries. 


New World. This is the Spanish 
angie. But even we North Amer- 
icans, although we have adopted the 


language, have not forgotten, in our 
Western parts at least, that our sec- 
ond language is descended from the 
tongue of Cervantes. 

Ramon Franco's brilliant flight to 
Buenos Aires has given such impe- 
tus to the interest which the Span- 
ish are taking in the King’s proposea 
voyage that it is suggested that the 
King himself may fly to Buenos 
Aires. There haye been so many 
lively episodes in his life that a 
royal transatlantic flight has for him 
a highly congenial smack about it. 
Don Alfonso is the only polo playimg 
King in Europe, a good horseman, a 
fair shot and a motorist who likes to 
handle his car himself. 

The posthumous son of a father 
who succumbed to rapid consump- 
tion, he was a delicate baby, but the 
days when he gripped the world's 
imagination as a pathetic child-King 
playing with his regiment of boy 
soldiers are now long forgotten. A 
Spartan training in his childhood 
has given him a surprisingly good 
physique. Although Alfonso is but 
40 years old, he is the doyen of the 
world’s royal thoroughbreds. 

Almost six feet tall and as slender 
as a lath, he has been King ever 
since he was presented té the Coun: 
cillors of State, wrapped in cotton 
wool and lying on a silver salver, a 
few hours after his birth on May 17, 
1886. Wilhelmina, who succeeded 
her father on the throne of the 
Netherlands in 1890, is the only sov- 
ereign in the world whose reign 
approaches his in length. The rest 
of the sovereigns have ascended their 
thrones since 1900, and several of 
them since 1914. 


Alfonso a Vigorous Personality 


Although his enormous palace in 
Madrid contains some of the richest 
royal treasures in the world, particu- 
larly in its unsurpassed collection of 
armor and the all but forgotten 
wealth of its tapestries; although the 
etiquette which was handed down by 
the gloomy builder of the Escurial 
is one of the stiffest in Europe, King 
Alfonso has frequently ‘contrived to 
break through into unexpected con- 
tacts with his subjects in a manner 
his country likes. He came through 
two or three bomb episodes with ex- 
| emplary courage, and it would no 
doubt be true to say that, quite 
apart from the impersonal issues of 
the republican controversy, he is as 
popular as any King Spain has had 
in a long time. 

Vivid, mercurial, an avowed mod- 
ernist, sometimes possibly a little too 
rapid for the more conservative of 
his subjects, he carries an exceed- 
ingly able head on his shoulders. 
His is far too vigorous a personality 
to submit to being bored behind a 
traditional etiquette that -would cut 
him off from daily contact with the 
common run of men. What is most 
promising in a country which has 
been a paradise and could become a’ 
paradise again, he is a hard worker 
who is ambitious to revive his coun- 
try’s golden age in a new day when 
commerce is the basis of power. It 
may be that the new life that is 
coursing through the veins of Spain 
is in large part a response to his in- 
dividual impulse. He married one of 
Queen Victoria’s granddaughters, 
and Edward VII has frequently been 
mentioned as the model he has 
adopted. ; 

Until Sefior Asua, the intendant- 
general of the royal household, has 
carried his plans for next year’s voy- 
age to something like completion, it 
is too early to pay serious attention 
to rumors of a royal transatlantic 
flight. At present the only tangible 
facts that may bear upon the voyage 
are to be gleaned at the naval base 





( Continued on Page 18) 


tongue of Shakespeare for our chief- 
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TIDE GUARDS 


Mysterious Treasure 
Pit of Nova Scotia 
Has Long Defied 
Engineers 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 
NE of the most mysterious 
buried treasures known to 
history or legend is believed 
to lie hidden on Oak Island, in 

Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, not far 
trom Halifax. The precautions sup- 
pesed to have been taken to conceal 
it are almost incredible, and even in- 
cluded enlisting the tides of the bay 
in its defense. 

The treasure has defeated six or- 
ganized attempts 
bring it above ground, although 
sums totaling perhaps $100,000 have 
been spent in the work. Now it is to 
be sought for again, the hopeful 
shareholders of a new company are 
poring over old records and well- 
thumbed charts, and the people of 
the region are wondering about the 
strange men who started the excite- 
ment more than two centuries ago. 

Oak Island fulfills all that the most 
romantic seeker for buried treasure 
has ever dreamed. Something is pos- 
itively there. Borings have brought 
up evidence of stout oak chests and 
casks and layers of protecting ce- 
ment and putty. The augers have 
slipped through soft metal—perhaps 
gold and silver of Spanish plate 
ships. 

Even without this evidence, the 
trouble taken to conceal this hoard 
is deemed proof of its value and 
likewise proof that it was not put 
there -by any picayune coast pirates. 
Whoever they were, they had men 
enough to dig a hole a hundred feet 
deep and a dozen feet across—no 
light undertaking in the flint-like 
clay of Oak Island. And they car- 
ried stores of protective material in 
quantities to surround thickly seven 
broad oak chests and no one knows 
how many other containers, 

Still more amazing, they had the 
skill to plan and build an elaborate 
system of drains connecting the pit 
with tide water, which have de- 
feated the efforts of engineers and 


in 131 years to’ 





OAK ISLAND’S BURIED 





Eastern Extremity of Oak Island, Where the Treasure Lies Buried. 


Photos by Courtesy of the Department of Natural Resources, Nova Scotia. 


able wooded capes and islands must | ‘‘curious marks and figures,’ appar- 


have been heaven-sent to many a| ently made with an axe. 


weary pirate. 
by the way, 
French term mahonne, the low and 
rakish craft used by coast Pirates, 


The name Mahone, 


Immedi- 


| ately under the improvised derrick 
comes from the old | 


was a depression in the grass, a 
circle about thirteen feet in diame- 
ter. 





who were by no means strangers Th dis 
to its anchorages. | e next discovery was made at 
the beach. A stout iron ring-bolt 

The Treasure Island | 


The treasure island is one of the 
three. hundred and sixty-five islands 
in the bay, and is near its head, 
four miles or so from the town of 
Chester, a well-known resort of 








was found firmly fastened to a rock 
below the water level. Clearly the 
mooring of -some ancient craft, it 
could only be detected at uncom- 
monly low tides. It is still there. 


Near by the young men picked up a 





“Orange-Peel 


flooded out company after company 
of determined treasure hunters for 
100 years. 

It was a remote chance that the 
spot would ever be molested, yet 
they buried the treasure so deeply 
that no casual digging could re- 
veal it, and lest any one might be 
too persistent before they got back, 
they took the extra precaution of the 
drains, and then sailed away with 
the secret. 

Mahone Bay is a beautiful sheet 
of water on the southwest coast of 
the province, twelve miles wide and 
some twenty miles long. Across its 
entrance the Tancook Islands form 
a natural breakwater against coast 
gales. The shelter of its innumer- 





Americans in Summer. It is about 
a mile long and half a mile across. 
There were no near inhabitants in 
1795, when three young men, 
Vaughan, MacGinnis and Smith, 
paddling in the neighborhood, ran 
their canoe ashore near the eastern 
end and, in exploring its groves of 
oaks, happened upon the whole fas- 
cinating business. 

In the middle of a cleared space was 
a single great oak, one mighty lower 
branch sawed off at at considerable 
distance from the trunk. Marks on 
the branch showed that long ago a 
block and tackle had been swung 
from it, which fact indicated trea- 
sure too heavy to be lowered by 
hand. The bark of the tree bore 





Bucket” Used in Last Effort to Solve the Treasure Mystery. 


boatswain’s whistle and a copper 
coin of 1713. There is no reason, 
however, for assuming that these 
objects had any connection with the 
buried gold. The bay was known 
to the ships of many nations, and 
Oak Island may have provided tim- 
ber and fuel for more than one 
bosun'’s crew all unaware of buried 
ducats. 

MacGinnis, Smith and Vaughan 
retufned to the spot to delve for the 
treasure. They found that the cir- 
cular depression outlined a clearly 
defined shaft showing marks of 
picks in the hard clay, and that the 
soil within it was loose and easily 
shoveled out. They went down ten 
feet and came to a layer of heavy 











oak plank. When they had pried it 
up there was more earth underneath. 
Ten feet further down there was a 
second layer of oak planking and at 
thirty feet a third. 

They had done as much as they 
could unaided, and they set about to 
get help. But Mahone Bay hadn't 
a single inhabitant who could be 
persuaded even to approach the is- 
land. It was haunted, they said, 
with every sort of horrid apparition. 
It emitted sulphurous fires at night, 
and rang with groans and shrieks of 
a hair-raising kind. The trio wore 
themselves out trying to interest 
local capital. 


Early Effort Failed 

Six years later a young physician 
of Truro, Dr. Lynds, heard the story, 
visited Oak Island, and talked with 
Smith, MacGinnis and Vaughan. Im- 
pressed, he organized a company, 
backed by several prominent men 
in the province, and the digging went 
on. This time the shaft was opened 
to a depth of ninety-five feet. Every 
ten feet some new protective cov- 
ering came to light. One layer was 
of charcoal spread over a fabric re- 
sembling cocoanut fibre; another 
was of putty, some of which was 
used afterward in glazing the win- 
dows of a house. At ninety feet 
down the excavators came upon a 


flat stone, three feet by sixteen 
inches, bearing a “curious inscrip- 
tion.’’ 


Nova Scotia was not without its 
universities and its Iifiguists in 1801, 
yet the record says vaguely that one 
“expert’’ interpreted it, “Ten feet Be- 
low two million pounds lies buried.”’ 
Anyway, they weren’t English- 
speaking pirates. The stone was 
used to adorn the fireplace‘of a 
house which young Smith was build- 
ing, and later was taken to Halifax 
to have the lettering studied. After- 
ward it was used in a bookbinder’s 
shop for beating leather, until the 
precious inscription was worn dway. 

The excavating went on to nine- 
ty-five feet, when a solid wooden 
platform was encountered, covering 
the whole shaft. It was Saturday 
night. The men returned to work 
Monday morning to find the pit filled 
with water to within twenty-five 
feet of the top. For days they 
baled without success, then they 
abandoned the first shaft and sank 


another near by in the hope of tun- | 


neling into the treasure pit from be- 
low. They went down 110 feet with- 
out mishap, but whtn driving a tun- 
nel toward the treasure the water 
burst through and the workmen fled 
The company’s funds 
were now exhausted and the search 
was abandoned. 


for their lives. 


Not until 1849 was another ven- 
ture financed. Dr. Lynds and 
Vaughan were still alive. While 


Nova Scotia's. square-rigged ships 
were beating ‘round the Horn with 
prospectors for the California gold 
fields, a new company sought the 
fabulous pirate gold at home. 

The first of the old shafts was 
cleared to a depth of eighty-six feet, 
only to fill with water. The pump- 
ing mechanism proving inadequate, 
a boring apparatus was rigged above 
the water-line and the final proof of 
the treasure came up with the 
auger. The manager of the opera- 
tions reported as follows: 

“The platform was struck at nine- 
ty-eight feet, just as the old diggers 
found it. After going through this 
platform, - which was five inches 
thick and proved to be of spruce, 
the auger dropped twelve inches and 
then went through four inches of 
oak; then it went through twenty- 
two inches of metal in pieces, but 
the auger failed to take any of it 
except three links resembling an an- 
cient watch-chain. It then went 
through eight inches of oak, which 
was thought to be the bottom of the 
first box and the top of the next; 
then through twenty-two inches of 
metal the same as before; then four 
inches of oak and six ifiches of 
spruce, then into clay seven feet 
without striking anything. 

“In the next boring, the platform 
was struck as before at ninety-eight 
feet; passing through this, the ®uger 
fell about eighteen inches and came 
in contact with, as supposed, the 
side of-a cask. The flat chisel re- 
volving close to the side of the cask 
gave it a jerky and irregular motion. 
On withdrawing the auger several 
splinters of oak, such as might 
come from the side of an oak stave, 
and a small quantity of a brown fi- 
brous substance resembling the husk 
of a tocoanut, were brought up. The 
distance between the upper and 
lower platforms was found to be six 
| feet.” 





( Continued on Page 19 ) 
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OLD COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE SURVIVES 


T is obvious that our « richer | 
American colleges and universi- | 
ties are rapidly getting their} 
academic plants standardized in | 
picturesque, not to say romantic, 
English Gothic, and inspection shows 
that in most of the later additions 
this Gothic is carried out admirably 
in the spirit of the original—so ad- 
mirably that Ralph Adams Cram 
can find little fault with it, even 
when comparatively heretical archi- 
tects have been responsible for the 
plans. If you make a round of visits 
to a dozen institutions and compare 
what has been built on the cam- 
puses within the last ten years with 
all that was built in the preceding 
half century, you may almost be per- 
suaded to be a convert to the general 
affectation of so lovely an old-fash- 
ioned academic dress, even in this 
country, where it is so patently an 
affectation. -° E 
If, for instance, at New Haven you 
look at the Harkness quadrangle and 
then at the buildings that run paral- 
lel to the famous Yale fence; if at 
Cornell you look at new Willard 
Straight Hall and then at the build- 
ings of the Gen- 
eral Grant period 
that stand ranked 
behind the statue 
of Ezra; if at Ann . 
Arbor you look at 
the new Michigan 
Law School group 
and then at the 
barracks that face 
the inner campus; 
if at Princeton 
you look at Holder 
and Hamilton, and 
then at McCor- 
mick, or Wither- 
spoon, or Alexan- 
der, you are al- 
most ready to urge 
that the Gothic 
uniform be made* 
compulsory for 
higher educational 
housing. 
But, if you hap- 
pen to get far 
enough away from 
Princeton's new 
Gothie_ to find 
yourself in face 
of Nassau Hall, 
with its captiva- 
ting Wren cupola 
—if you stray out 
of the university 
grounds and get 
across the street 
into those of the 
Theological Semi- 
nary, where stand 
two old buildings 
planned on the 
Nassau Hall pat- 
tern—then you be- 
gin to feel, some- 
how, that the 
Gothic at Prince- 
ton, smacks of the 
nouveaux riches, 
who, as a matter 
of record, have 
contributed most of the money de- 
voted to Gothic buildings in America. 
It is as if a chap should set up 
in a plain old house in the American 
countryside with a couple of cock- 
ney footmen in liveries out of May- 
fair. There is nothing new-rich 
about footmen or about liveries— 
where they belong. And there is 
nothing new-rich ahout the Gothic 
where it took half a dozen centuries 
to grow. So no reflection is involved, 
or even suggested, on either liveried 
footmen or the Gothic as such. 
Midst Grandiose Gothic 
But there is about the old academic 
buildings I have mentioned a simple 
dignity that overweighs their some- 
times not inconsiderable achieve- 
ments in architectural technique. 
Their four-square walls are real, 
where, you now begin to feel, the 
fine tower, the seductive quad- 
rangles, the inviting thick-slated 
roofs and quaint darmers of Holder 
and Hamilton are theatrical. 
You get something of the same ef- 
fect at Yale, when in the midst of 
the grandiose new Gothic setting of 








that university you come on the 


But Some of Our Richer Institutions Are Hiding Colonial 
Buildings Behind a Thick Overlay of Gothic 


neat, white-trimmed, red brick per- j 


fection of old Connecticut Hall— 
where Nathan Hale once lodged. 
Only there the new is so big that the 
old in the new environment has been 
robbed of the proportions that go 
with dignity. It appears hardly more 
than a charming museum piece in 
miniature. 

The intruding prodigious bulk of 
the Widener Library has done the 
same thing at Cambridge to the old 
buildings in Harvard Yard. Hollis 
and Stoughton and Massachusetts 
in brick and Bulfinch's fine white 
University Hall (where Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell sits with the portraits 
of past Presidents) have all suffered. 
And this time the Gothic is not re- 
sponsible. 

This is what Princeton's Gothic 
has not yet done to Nassau, though 
Princeton’s Gothic plant is the com- 
pletest and most thoroughgoing of 


Cushing Hall Dormitory, Hampden Sidney College—a Typical Example of Early College Architecture. 





most agreeably the effect of an Ox- 
ford College hall—with the addition 
of a great pipe organ which not all 
Oxford halls can afford. The tower 
which is a memorial to the sturdy 
Democratic President of the United 
States who enjoyed a dignified retire- 
ment as a Princeton Professor of 
Law differs from the towers of Ox- 
ford colleges chiefly in not nestling 
in a valley with other towers, but 
standing in lonely eminence in a hill. 


Famous Nassau Hall 


In short, it is all very beautifui, 
very perfect and very charming, 
even if it does not match the setting. 
But there is nothing about the 
Graduate College that can compare 
in real dignity and in atmosphere 
(not evoked by architectural tricks, 
however clever) with the Faculty 
Room in Nassau Hall, where George 
Washington looks out of his canvas 


them all. Perhaps it is because the! (and the frame that used to be 


new buildings there mostly run down | 


George III’s) at William of Nassau 


the. slopes of the hill on which the | 2cToss the way, and where both Vir- 


old building stands and have not 


ginia George and Dutch William 


been allowed to crowd about it and | have indisputable historic right to be. 


overshadow it. Not even Holder 
Tower does that, and the other tow- 
ers are on the declivity and at a 
respectful distance. The Cleveland 
Tower of. Mr. Cram’s delectably at- 
mospheric Graduate School is a long 
way off, indeed, set on a hill of its 
own. So that it hardly seems to be- 
long to Princeton. Rather it is a 
college all to itself, aloof and not a 
little snobbish, lording it over the 
golf links which are the symbol of 
modern country-club civilization. 
Once you get inside of it the 
quadrangle of the Graduate College 
affects, not unsuccessfully, the air 
of an Oxford quadrangie—though all 
Oxford quads are not Gothic and it 
is not the Gothic style which gives 
them their essential and ultimately 


bicycles in racks in the gateways; 
as at Oxford, as well as Fords 
parked outside. The hall of the 
Graduate College, again, reproduces 





For the room is in the hall named 


/after William’s principality and it 
| was used by the Continental Con- 


gress as a meeting place at the time 
Washington lay with his ragged 
army back of the Delaware and the 
British engaged in private theatri- 
cals in Philadelphia. It has been re- 
stored—for fire has got loose more 
than once inside those stout old 
stone walls—but the room still keeps 
its old - arrangement—the arrange- 
ment inherited from the traditional 
disposition of the choir stalls in ab- 
bey churches. Such is the arrange- 
ment to this day of the Houses of 
Parliament, ‘though we in America 
have taken cver the French theatre 
style of seating our law-making 


| bodies. 
inimitable quality. There are even! 


In fact, the Princeton Faculty 
Room has about it strongly the look 
of a House of Lords; as dignified, if 
not so ornate, as that of the British 
House of Peers itself, and only lack- 








ing the woolsack for the Chancellor. 
To be sure, the actual British House 
of Lords, in the modern—if already 
crumbling—Gothic pile of Westmin- 
ster Palace, is considerably less an- 
cient than this room in Nassau Hall, 
which has the simple lines and clas- 
sical proportions and the generous 
arched windows so dear to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. One should not forget 
that Sir Christopher had in his own 
youth been so fed up with the Gothic 
at Oxford that he would never have 
anything to do with it afterward— 
except, perforce, when he had to 
look after the restoration of the 
towers of Westminster Abbey. 

If we seem to have wandered far 
afield from American colleges, there 
is a reason. For when our American 
colleges were begun in Colonial 
days, it was the architecture of Sir 
Christopher that was the tradition 
of the builders. And it was the Pal- 





ladian tradition of Robert Adam 
which carried on when in the early 
nineteenth century a lot more col- 
leges began to be founded. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, a comparatively 
late comer into the field, set the ex- 
ample of porticos, following the 
classic orders. That was Thomas 
Jefferson's doing. He is responsible, 
it has been said, for more porticos 
in America than were ever dreamed 
of in ancient Greece and for more 
domes than wére ever planned in 
not-so-ancient Rome. At all events, 
Jefferson was most particular about 
his porticos and his domes and 
meticulous sbout his proportions. He 
used our consuls abroad to make 
-iteral measurements of actual] clas- 
sical remains in France and Italy, so 
that everything should be just right 
when he came to build his own Mon- 
ticello and the University of Vir- 
ginia and planned the Capitol of 
Virginia after the temple cf Nismes. 
That is another story. It has only 
to be mentioned here, because it 
branches off at this point from the 
one with which we are immediately 
concerned. 





The University of Virginia grew 
architecturally out of the neo-clas- 
sical culture. of the early Republic, 

i ly f ded on Greek and 
Roman repuodlican models, just as 





‘Harvard and Yale and William and 


Mary grew architecturally out of the 
English tradition, which was by way 
of becoming Georgian out of Wren 
and the French and Italian renais- 
sance. But it was a simple form of 
that architecture which was adopted 
in the earlier buildings of all of them 
and no outstanding local architect 
appears in connection with the 
plans 


Virginia had a master builder in the 
mah who is chiefly, in the minds of 
his countrymen, linked with Jackson 
as the founder of the Democratic 
Party, but of whem some of us pre- 
fer to think as the architect of 
things more solid and profitable. 
Virginia is, therefore, unique in hav- 
ing: been set up wth a distinctive 
architecture of her own—an archi- 
tecture that has bred imitations of 
itself in educational institutions all 
over the Southern States, as Oxford 
has spread tmitations of itself all 
over the English- 
speaking world. 
As already noted, 
however, this 
manifestation is a 
later one. It does 
not reach back of 
the first years of 
the Republic into 
the Colonial pe- 
riod. 

The true and di- 
rect line of Amer- 
iéan college archi- 
tecture is essen- 
tially that which 
is allied with the 
so-called Georgian, 
though it really 
begins before the 
Georges. It is a 
plain type of that 
style, because 
these early Amer- 
ican colleges were 
not blessed with 
rich founders. It 
is the type repre- 
sented in brick in 
Massachusetts Hall 
at Harvard, in 
Connecticut Hall 
at Yale, in the old 
buildings of Wil- 
liam and Mary at 
Williamsburg, and 
in stone, by Nas- 
sau Hall at Prince- 
ton. More than a 
trace of the tradi- 
tion lingered up to 
the ‘70s of the 
past century— 
though that tradi- 
tion was reduced 
to its rudiments. 

Originally the 
American college 
building was a 
long rectilinear 
structure made up 
of units of ‘‘passages,’’ each with 
its tiers of rooms, two on each side, 
on each of four floors, each 
‘passage’ having its separate stair- 
way and outside doors_on the 
front and rear of the building. 
Sometimes—a little later—it was the 
same sort of building’ with a corri- 
dor that ran lengthwise. Though the! 
architectural quality vanished, the 
general plan persisted through the 
General Grant period—you find it 
at Cornell, for instance, done into 
a queer stone that tickled the artistic 
sense of that period just as it revolts 
the artistic palate of this period. 


The Utility Remains 


All beauty tad been sacrificed by 
that time, but the utility remains. 
The plan, in fact, is a highly practi- 
cal plan, for a college building. It is 
essentially the same which still later 
develops into the factory, or loft 
building type of academic structure 
which you see at Ann Arbor in the 
crude state, and find exemplified on 
a@ grand scale at Columbia, with the 
loft building’s relentless utilitarian- 








( Continued on Page 20) 
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New York, From Governors Island. From an Old Print. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND DROWSES AWAY AGAIN 


NCE more Governors Island 

has settled down to its usual 

air of calm detachment from 

the growth of a great city. 
Two proposals this Spring to change 
its status have been officially and 
effectively blocked, and the peace 
that soldiers know has returned to 
the army post—a placid spot where 
men drill, army mules graze and sa- 
lutes are fired. ty 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, Major 
Gen. Fox Conner, proposed selling 
Governors Island to pay for the con- 
struction of modern barracks else- 
where, urging that the island’s value 
as a military post is negligible and 
that its real estate value is high. 
This suggestion renewed an old con- 
troversy over the future of the post 
and also revived the argument that, 
after all, New York State has a 
clearer titlé to the land than the 
Federal Government. 

The Merchants’ Association and 
groups of men interested in the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation 
want the island developed as a great 
airport for the use of army, navy, 
air mail and commercial flying or- 
ganizations. Both this and General 
Conner’s proposals were vetoed this 
month by Secretary of War Davis, 
who said that Governors Island is 
still an important military post and 
that the ground would be ‘‘unsafe 
and unsatisfactory” as a flying field. 


A Little World in Itself 


So, for some time longer, at least, 
the little white ferry boat will con- 
tinue its going-ahead-sideways trips 
through the strong tidal current be- 
tween Governors Island and the 
Battery. Down by the small light- 
house on the southern tip of the 
island, near the automatic fog horn 
that bellows when mists fall over the 
upper bay, the buglers’ school will 
continue to meet where none can 
listen but a hard-lipped instructor, 
passengers of Staten Island ferry- 
boats and a few bewildered gulls. 

Governors Island will return to 
normal, a little world in itself at the 
foot of a metropolis, attracting at- 
tention only when a court-martial is 
held, a military prisoner escapes or 
the commanding officer gives a gar- 
den party. Older and mellower it 
will grow, keeping guard at the door 
of New York as it has done for three 
centuries under Dutch, British and 
American Governments successively. 

Governors Island has seen the sky- 
scrapers appear one by one until the 
lower end of Manhattan Island seems 
weighted down by a Titan’s burden. 





Ships of every sort have passed the | 
island in review; first the canoes of 
the Manhatas Tribe, then the Half! 


Military Post in Harbor Is Not to Be an Airport, After All, 
And Can Still Keep Its Look of Gilden Days 


Moon of Henry Hudson. Next came 
vessels from Holland, the gay 
French corvettes upon an occasional 
visit, and at last the British frigates, 
their guns cleared. It saw Captain 
Kidd go out to chase pirates and 
come back a renegade; saw the fu- 
rore over Fulton's first side-wheeler. 
Sailing ships, steamships and oil- 
driven ships—warships of every de- 
sign since 1620—have passed the is- 
land and it has noted them all—a 
brave parade. 

Yet the island has dozed on, six 
times waking up for a war, a minia- 
ture world apart from the restless 
city near by. The island has kept its 
distance, as the saying goes, and 
maintained its own career. It might 
even be accused of haughtiness, 
guarding its approaches by frown- 
ing guns. Every morning and every 
night the flag is raised and lowered 
as it has been since 1783, when 
American arms were firmly planted 
there. The island is a veteran with 
medals and is well liked for its mar- 
tial dignity. 

The old books record that Gover- 
nors Island once was covered by a 
thick growth of trees, hickory, oak 
and chestnut. The Indians had a 
village there when the Dutch ar- 





rived, and called the island Pag- 
ganck. That name was somewhat 
difficult for the Dutch tongue, and 
the Dutchmen promptly renamed it 
Nooten or Nutten Island, although 
the Indian name endured for many 
years. 

According to the accepted evidence 
the first permanent settlement upon 
Manhattan Island took place in 1626. 
But the year before the Dutch had 
put Pagganck Island to use by land- 
ing cattle there. They were not slow 
in appreciating its importance from 
a military viewpoint. But Fort Am- 
sterdam, where the Battery stands, 
was the urgent concern of the set- 
tlers, and the other island waited 
until another day. 


Van Twiller’s Bargain 


When it is considered that the In- 
dians received but $24 for Manhat- 
tan Island, they obtained a fair price 
for Pagganck. In 1637 Wouter van 
Twiller was Governor, though word 
had come from Holland that his suc- 
cessor was on the way. Van Twiller 
looked about for means to lard his 
purse and his eye fell upon Pag- 
ganck. So he went over and con- 
ferred with the Indian owners and 
presently appeared before the Dutch 





Council, asking that it verify a con- 
tract. That document, preserved 
among old New York records, is an 
example of legal exactitude worth 
more than a passing glance. 

The document set forth that one 
Cakapeteyno and one Pehimos, in 
consideration of certain parcels of 
goods, had given over and conveyed 
to the behoof of Wouter van Twiller 
“the Nooten Island, in the Indian 
tongue cailed Pagganck.’’ It should 
be interesting to know what the 
parcels of goods contained. Histor- 
ians disagree. They mention a few 
nails and a string of beads, but it is 
uncertain whether the owners got 
one or two axe heads. Probably the 
number was two, because of the 
two owners—one axe head must cer- 
tainly have led to violence. 

Thus the Indian moccasin disap- 
peared from Pagganck and the 
wooden shoe invaded its leafy trails. 
From their first settlement, the 
Dutch appreciated its green beauty 
as well as its value. They would 
even appear to have been a little 
sentimental over the island, and it 
was a favorite place for holidays, 
where the burghers might crack 
nuts at leisure and lay aside their 
dlunderbusses. When the Indians 





Governors Island in 1750. Painted by F. Willa. 





left, the island became one of the 
really secure spots about the city. 

Van Twiller seems to have set up 
a sawmill on the eastern side of the 
island, operated by the tides of But- 
termilk Channel, and fine old trees 
began to pass beneath the blade. 
Otherwise the island continued as a 
beauty spot and not much else until 
the Dutch’ Governor of 1652 decided 
that his ‘predecessor had invaded the 
public domain and declared the sale 
void. From that time onward the 
island has remained: public property 
with official status. Incidental to 
Britain’s war with Holland, British 
warships arrived, and in 1674 in the 
treaty of the peace the Dutch ceded 
the New Netherlands and outlying 
islands and lands controlled by the 
Dutch. 

The Provincial Assembly passed 
upon the island in 1698, declaring it 
to be a ‘“‘part of the denizen of his 
Majestie’s Fort of New York for the 
benefit and accommodation of his 
Majestie’s Governors for the time be- 
ing."’ Then it was promptly named 
Governors Island. Several succeed- 
ing representatives of the Britannic 
power leased the island for various 
purposes. At one time it was the site 
of a race track and a hotel where 
the gentry of the city gathered. It 
also gained the resounding descrip- 
tion of “the smiling garden of the 
sovereigns of the province.’’ 


The Island Fortified 


Both Dutch and English had seen 
the tactical advantages of the island, 
but it continued without armament. 
In 1756 Governor Hardy appealed to 
Parliament to place heavy cannon 
there. No heed seems to have been 
paid to his appeal, but in 1767 the 
Royal Americans were quartered 
there, the Sixtieth Foot of his Majes- 
ty, and were destined to have a large 
share in the Revolution. 

The hurried events leading to the 
outbreak of revolt left royal author- 
ity little opportunity to fortify the 
island. When the flame of revolt . 
rose high and the Colonies took to 
arms New York fell into their power 
for a short while. On the night of 
April 9, 1776, a thousand picked men 
from Colonial regiments landed and 
took the island from the hands of its 
defenders. 

Breastworks were thrown up, a 
rude citadel was erected and guns 
were mounted to prepare the island 
as ua stronghold. But it was lost 
almost without a blow. On Aug. 27, 
1776, the Battle of Long Island took 
place, whfle the Governors Island 
garrison bided the issue, threatened 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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EUROPEAN PRINTERS’ ART IS SHOWN HERE _ | 


Striking Examples of Recent Work Done in France, Italy, Germany and Austria Give Excellent 
Idea of What Is Being Accomplished in Book and Commercial Printing—June Exhibitions 





“Vintage Festival,” by Robert Blum—a Decoration Made for the Old Mendelssohn Hall and Now Acquired by the Brooklyn Museum. 


HE exhibition of recent Euro- 
pean fine book and commer- 
cial printing shown last week 
in New York is also to be 
shown in the principal printing 
centres before reaching . its per- 
manent home in the Typographic 
Library and Museum in Jersey City, 
where visitors will be enabled to 
study it at leisure. This week it 
goes to Pittsburgh. 

The exhibition was formed prima- 
rily for study. The collection of fine 
examples is the result of careful re- 
search on the part of H. L. Bullen, 
Curator of the Museum, who has 
made his choice from work in France, 
Italy, Germany and Austria show- 
ing the superiority of these coun- 
tries in the use of design and color 
and improved methods of engraving 
and color printing, excluding almost 
entirely examples of pure typo- 
graphic composition, since in this 
kind of work he, finds that the 
printers of the United States excel. 
Printers, typographic artists, en- 
gravers and illustrators will, of 
course, profit most by the exhi- 
bition, but it also has much interest 
for a public concerned with any form 
of art. 

Work of French Printers 

The French books occupy a large 
proportion of space, and three six- 
teenth century works are shown as a 
starting point for comparisons be- 
tween early and contemporary print- 
ing in France. In the notes of the 
catalogue Government interest in the 
arts of that country is given as a 
reason for its high standards, to sus- 
tain which the National Printing 
House has issued nearly every year 
since 1640 a typographical work 
which should serve as an inspiration 
to French printers. ‘Our own Gov- 
ernment,’’ the writer of the notes 
makes comment, ‘‘will not be as 
wise and good a Government as it 
ought to be until it gives the same 
aid and recognition to the arts that 
it now gives to commerce and agri- 
culture.’’ 

One group includes a book in which 
the typesetting, designs in colors, in- 
itials and presswo?k are all done by 
students in L’Ecole Estienne taught 
by teachers of high reputation in 
each branch of the book arts. The 
school is supported by the French 
Government and two years ago its 
director was elected a member of the 
French Academy. 

Another group is composed of the 
work of F. L. Schmied of Paris, con- 
sidered by Mr. Bullen the great- 
est living master of the arts of the 


4 


No less for the printer than for the | 


painter, black is a serious stumbling 


block, and a pure “black of the 
lamp,”’ innocent of lustre and pro- 
found, such as Schmied achieves, 


commands the highest respect. 

The group representing the works 
and ideals of Edouard Pelletan has 
a particular interest for those who 
know anything of his devotion to 
typography as an art, his restora- 





pendent on the service of profes- | 
sional engravers, he himself learned 
the craft of engraving, not as a/| 
virtuoso of the bitten line and tint, | 
but as an engraver in relief. His | 
plates, broadly and freely treated, | 
place solid black masses in opposition | 
to the whites of the paper, which! 
plays an important part in his | 
scheme; they are not commentaries 
on or direct illustrations of the text, 





WN LA TERRE ET L'HOMME £4666 


la toile ou le papier, ne sont rien que des images, des 


| 
| 
| 





ombres. L'ceuvre de la vie est une réalité. 





Among the works published by Pel- | interrupted, however, by such diver- 


letan included in the present exhibi- 
tion *‘La Terre et L’Homme”’ is 
the finest from the point of view of 
decoration. .Colin’s experience as a 
country doctor gave him intimate 


| familiarity with the peasant and his 


land, and he translated his impres- 
sions with a directness and sagacity 
that brought them into complete har- 
mony with the spirit of the text as 
well as with the typography of the 
page. | 5 
Other examples from Pelletan’s 
house are pages from “Le Barbier de 


Seville,’’ with French Elziver types 
| and the gallant illustrations by 
Vierge, undertaken under cruel 


| physical difficulties, and “L’ Affaire 
Cranquebille,’’ 
ited sketches. 


with Steinlen’s spir- 


The general impression gained 


|} from the French section is -one of 


liveliness and variety in design sup- 
ported by exquisite care in crafts- 
manship, making this exhibit par- 


ticularly entertaining for the outsider 


to whom the technical methods of 


ARDONNONS 4 la doulcur et sachons bien qu'il est 
P impossible d'imagincr un bonheur plus grand que 

celu: que nous possédons en cette vie humaine, 
si douce ct si amére, si mavvaise et si bonne, 3 la fois 
idéale ct réclle, et qui contient toutes choses et concilie 
tous les: contrastes. LA est notre jardin, qu'il faut bécher 
avec zéle. 





Lus je songe 4 la vie humaine, plus je crois qu'il 
fant lui donner pour témoins ct pour juges Ironic 
et la Piti¢, comme les 


ptiens appelaient sur leurs 
morts la 


the typographer are unexplored re- 
gions. The more recent publications 
show on the whole a revival of that 
discipline, subordination, restraint 
and economy which made the ancient 
book a triumph of art, occasionally 











éesse Isis et la deesse Nephtys. L'lronie et la 
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Page From “La Terre et L’Homme,” by Anatole France. 
Illustration by Paul Emile Colin. 


tion of taste and discipline in the 
production of French books and his 
instinct in the choice of artists to 
illustrate the books he published. 
As he grew in stature as a pub- 
lisher he became increasingly in- 
terested in the decoration of the page 
and his instinct for.the most appro- 
priate collaboration is shown by his 
enlisting Paul Emile Colin in the 
service of this extremely difficult 
art. Leon Pichon, in his introduc- 


book. He certainly achieves an ex- | tion to ‘‘The New Book-lIllustration 


traordinary unity by designing and 
painting the illustrations, decorations 
and initials of his books. He repro- 
duces his designs himself by means of 
wood engravings, composes the types 


{in France,’’ says of this gifted de- 
| signer: 


‘“‘M. Paul Emile Colin was 
formerly a medical man, but sud- 


| denly gave up his profession in order 


to devote hirnself entirely to an art 


‘and mixes the inks. His beautiful|of which he was passionately fond. 


blacks are especially noteworthy. | Better still, not wishing to be de- 





but are suggestive and create the 
right atmosphere without seeking to 
make a servile representation of the 
scenes described. M. Paul Emile 
Colin is the portrayer of the coun- 
tryside and peasant life; he loves the 
wide horizons and the lowering, 
angry skies of his native Lorraine; 
the return of the flocks at eventide 
and the dramatic simplicity of rustic 
scenes. Pelletan commissioned him 
to decorate first ‘Patrie’ and ‘Les 
Philippe,’ by Jules Renard, and then 
one of his best balanced and har- 
monious books, Hesiod’s ‘Les Tra- 





vaux et les Jours,’ followed by | 
Anatole France's ‘La Terre et} 
L'Homme,’ which was the last work | 
planned by this publisher before his | 
death.’’ 
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Illustration to “Le Livre de la Jungle,” by Rudyard Kipling. 





sions as the singularly inappropriate 
pages of ‘‘Reflexions et Croquis sur 
l'Architecture au. Pays de France,”’ 


| the typography of which, according 


to the catalogue’s note, is “in the 


latest but not yet popular French 
style.’” 


The Italian Section 


The Italian section is particularly 
rich in color, and in spite of the elab- 
oration of border and illustration in 
many cases wears the aspect of gra- 
cious naturalness typical of all Ital- 
ian art. One of the handsomest of 
the ‘more luxurious publications is 
“La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri,’’ 
printed by offset metallography, the 
ealigraphy, initials, title page and 
other decorations by Nestore Leoni. 
the illustrations by Vitterio Grassi; 
the total effect a quite extraordinary 
mingling of the free flowing Italian 
genius for ornamentation and the re- 
straint of good taste. Apparently 
the revival of the art of the book 
among the Italians is quite as pro- 
nounced as the revival of the other 
arts, and the strength of the country 
in this field is attributed by Mr. 
Bullen to the schools at Milan, Turin 
and Bologna. Now and then a sense 
of strain is felt as in the spacing of 


Colored Design by P. L. Jonvr, Engraved on Wood by F. L. Schmicd 
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the type in the volume of “Il Teti- | 
teAtro.'’ where the wide whites be- 
tween the lines of type give the page 
the look of staring at the observer. 
For the most part, however, ease and 
originality rule the exhibits and are 
especially felt in the advertisements 
of Italian industries and in the col- 
lection of posters, which is a special 
feature of the exhibition. 

In the German section also the 
publicity printing is unusually good 
and the reproduction in color of 
paintings is of the greatest excel- 
lence. The portfolio of reproductions 
of Van Gogh's paintings triumphant- 
ly demonstrates that the difficulties 
of this supremely difficult task are 
not insurmountable. 

Much of the work upsets the cur- 
rent idea. of heaviness as an attri- 
bute of German printing. The beau- 
tiful and delicate ‘‘Sappho, Carmina” 
is in Greek characters and is printed 
entirely in intaglio from copper 
plates. All the strokes are of even 
value, and for the rare quality of 
muscular daintiness the work stands 
alone in the exhibition. The artists 
collaborating in its production are E. 
R. Weiss, the etcher; Renée Sin- 
tenis, the illustrator; Alfred Ruck- 
enbrod, the printer. 


An Architect’s Design 


An exceptionally fine page is one 
the type of which was designed by 
Professor Klewickens, an architect, 
metal worker and tapestry weaver, 
to whom typography is only another 
form taken by the universal princi- 
ples of art, and whose feeling for 
dignified proportion and refinement 
of line is shown as clearly on this. 
admirable page of text as it could 
be in a building. 

The work of the students in the 
Leipsic Academy of the Graphic 
Arts and Bookmaking is liberally 
represented and adds its emphasis to 
Mr. Bullen‘s plea for similar schools 
in this country. The note introduc- 
ing the list of Austrian exhibits is a 





significant statement of what may 


“Burros,” by William R. Leigh. 


In Summer Ezhibition at the Babcock Galleries. 


Austrian National Academy for In- 
struction and Research in the 
yraphic Arts, including typogra- 
phy."’ A couple of pages are shown 
from the history of the former Aus- 
trian National Printing House, and 
the opposition of black and white in 
text and illustration with the par- 
ticularly well considered and strong 
design of the initials make these a 
work of art worthy of a place in any 
solander box dedicated to modern 
prints. 


® 
“La Mallorquina,” by Maurice Fromkes. 
In Summer Exhibition at the Milch Galleries. 


be done by a country to raise the 
standard of the one art that reaches 
practically every literate citizen. 
“The Austrian ~National Printing 
House in Vienna,’ the writer says, 
‘‘we regard as the greatest and most 
rt plete o! porary printing 
houses. It practices the graphic 
arts by every approved process and 
cultivates illustration and decorative 
design by all methods. It excels in 
color printing, although our exhibit 
is deficient in examples. This print- 
ing house supplies the Government 
with all printed forms necessary for 
its conduct, without impairing its 
status as an art institution. To keep 
its arts staffs constantly employed 
it accepts orders for arts printing 
from art associations and publishers. 
In connection with this great print- 





e 





ing house there is the unexcelled 


The decorations made by Robert 
Blum for the old Mendelssohn Hall 
are now placed in the rotunda of the 
new wing of the Brooklyn Museum, 
where their biond, cheerful tonality 
and their not too complex linear 
rhythms lend an ingratiating beauty 
to the walls. The subjects are bor- 
rowed from antiquity, but their treat- 
ment belongs to the precise period of 
the modern world in which Blum’s 
decorations were best known and 
most valued. It is not a very remote 
period. He was born in Cincinnati 


in 1857 and studied at the Art Acad- 


emy there. He.died in New York at 
the early age of 46. None of his 
first freshness and sensitivéness had 
passed from his work, which was in 
its full flower when, about 1895, he 
began making his studies for the 








panel which he called 
Music."’ 


If one should compare the com- 
pleted muraj with the study pre- 
served in the Cincinnati Museum, it 
would be found that he departed from 
this to a considerable degree, not only 
in detail but in the structure of his 
design, when he gave final form to 
his idea. Naturally the impetus of 
the flowing line is somewhat checked 
in the considered revision. But even 
in this reyised version the swift dart- 
ing motions of the dancers recall the 
drawings of birds made by Blum. In 
the second decoration representing 
an Autumn festival in a land of 
classic vintages the movement is 
slower, but the garlands entwining 
and connecting the pillars carry on 
the exuberant yet stately march in 
an echoing rhythm. 


‘“*Moods of 


Problems of Mural Decoration 


An interesting light is thrown upon 
the problems of a mural decorator at 
the end of the nineteenth century by 


ja lecture given by A. B. Wenzell at 


the Art Students’ League three or 
four years after Blum’s death and 
subsequently published in The Scrip. 
Mr. Wenzell was associated with 
Blum in making a decoration for the 
New Amsterdam Theatre. The thea- 
tre committee. had ideas of their own 
about the decoration, one wanting a 
central figure of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty flanked by the various heroines 
of.the drama, ineluding Mrs. Siddons, 
and very especially he wanted the 
American flag. The idea of the art- 
ists was to find a theme suitable to 
the theatre and then to make a com- 
position adapted to the architecture 


of the building, which was of steel: 


construction. As there were no col- 
umns, anything in a heavy architec- 
tural style would be out of keeping. 


They took drama for their subject, | 


dividing it into its different factors, 
lyric poetry, tradition, &c. The com- 
positional scheme was, taking the 
construction of the theatre into con- 
sideration, to start from the centre 
as a base and make by supplemen- 
tary lines kept rather indefinite a 
couple of circles, so that looking up 
the composition one saw all the fig- 
ures lending themselves to the circu- 
lar form, and all the lines finally 
converging to the upright centre. At 
least 250 studies were made for the 
individual figures, draperies and ac- 
cessories, and changes had to be 
made to suit the theatre committee. 
This exacting committee objected, for 
example, to having a skeleton in the 
composition, although Mr. Wenzell 
had introduced one into the design, 
thinking the ivory-colored bones 
would make a fine contrasting pat- 
tern against the steel-blue trappings 
of a knight and horse behind them. 
The committee said that a skeleton 
would not for an instant be tolerated 








in a New York theatre, and their ob- 
jection was well founded in the early 
years of the century and not with- 
out justification today. 

Some stress was laid upon a swing- 
ing line with a leaf form running 
along with it as in the Bayeux tapes- 
try, in order to bind the upper and 
lower parts of the composition to- 
gether without interfering with the 
individual figures, and to make the 
whole satisfactory to the eye by cor- 
recting the sense of difference in 
plane that otherwise would be felt. 
This swinging line, Mr. Wenzell con- 
sidered, was perhaps one of the most 
important things in the decoration. 
In the Autumn Festival panel at the 
Brooklyn Museum the same office is 
performed by the festoons. 

Many other difficulties had to be 
cleared away and problems solved, 
and the account leaves one with a 
clear realization that to make a light- 
hearted decoration for a place of 
amusement demanded even in our 
casual America all the talent that 
could be brought to it and much 
serious study. Blum’s talent was 
ideally. adapted to this type of deco 
ration, and if the architectural con. 
ditions for which his panels were de. 
signed could have been reproduced 
we should find them not only deli- 
cately inspiriting in their buoyancy 
and fair color and in their complete 
lack of affectation, but definitely re- 
assuring in their structural fitness 
for their place. 

Galleries keep falling in line for 
Summer exhibition. At the Milch 
Gallery are a number of familiar 
canvases, others less well known and 
several of extraordinary beauty. 
Twachtman’s ‘‘The Pink Pool’ 
evokes as usual the charm of eva- 
nescence with his films of pale color. 
Not quite as enthralling as one of his 
other paintings of the same subject 
in which the pallid films are held by 


| a rift of snow along the pool's edge. 


At the present moment of determined 
statement to be as shy of bounda- 
ries as Twachtman is incredible, yet 
one believes unquestioningly in the 
pink pool. ; 

A solid, handsome bit of rural Eng- 
land in a Cornwall cottage by Elmer 
Schofield, Pieter van Veen’s choir 
screen in the cathedral at Chartres, 
a lady in a green shawl with a black 
fan by Gari Melchers, a boy's head 
by Abbott Thayer,/a still life and a 
marine by Henry Golden Dearth,4 
John Noble's ‘‘The Wreck,’’ with its 
drooping white horse, are among the 
works exhibited. 

Sidney .Dickenson’s ‘‘In a Texas 
Town” is a new picture, first fruit of 
the artist’s recent exploration of that 
region. The Texas town as it ap- 
pears in his study is an affair of 
reddish houses and yellowish’ streets 
under a cloudless, hot-lookihg sky. 
A remarkably aristocratic horse is in 
the foreground. r 





The Summer exhibition at the 
Babcock Gallery includes paintitigs 
in oil and water color, etchings and 
sculpture. Among the paintings is 
a lovely sketch by J. Alden Weir 
made in Brittany in 1887. The blues, 
grays, browns and reds in the color 
scheme are in close harmony slightly 
muted, neither dull nor bright. 
Some women washing clothes, a lit- 
tle shed in the distance with a red 
wall, a broad curve of line, a sketch 
obviously rapid yet bland. Only an 
artist and only that artist could 
evoke quite that quality of charm. 

For contrast, *‘Eastport, Maine,"’ 
by George Pearce Ennis, a compact 
group of buildings, a keen tonic air 
with no enticement of warmtb, clean, 
sharp outlines, an admirable por- 
trait of place. 


Other Striking Scenes 


Other good things are ‘The 
Gypsy,’’ by Robert L. Newman, 
oddly suggestive of Rembrandt’s at- 
titude toward similar themes; a Bay 
of Biscay scene by John Noble, a 
small agreeably romantic ‘Misty 
Day,"’ by Ernest Lawson, a clay- 
colored landscape and a moose bel- 
lowing across a patch of water by 
Cari Rungius, Edward Potthast's 
lusty youngsters at their eternal 
beach games; a beautiful little nude 
by Warren Davis; a pale and sweet 
“‘Giverny,’’ by Theodore Robinson, 
whose special talent has only re- 
cently begun to be appreciated; a 
fine smal! water color by Alexander 
H. Wyant, a white sky doming over 
brown land and little sails on gray 
water. William R. Leigh's drawings 
are better than his paintings, oil 
color having the best of the battie in 
his encounters with it. As he is now 
in Africa with Mr. Akely and using 
his very skillful pencil upon entirely 
fresh material, he probably will 
have much of interest to contribute 
to the Autumn exhibitions. P 

What promises to be an interesting 
dispersal of drawings will take place 
in Amsterdam on June 15 and 16 
at the Frederick Muller & Co. Gal- 
leries. The cellection was formed by 
a modern painter, whose name is 
not given except so far as the ini- 
tials E. W. suggest it, apd the draw- 
ings have been chosen according to 
the introduction to the catalogue as 
much for their beauty as for their 
special characteristics. In addition, 
they are said to be unusually well 
‘documented,’ the sagacious col- 
lector having in many instances 
traced the steps between finished 
pictures and drawings made as a pre- 
liminary study for these. Many 
different epochs are represented in 
the. collection, and the first spon- 
taneous sketch has been preferred 
to the fully developed drawing, as 
giving the clearest and most intimate 
understanding of the artistic idea. 
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prepare and digest the form of a 
confederation to be entered into be- 
tween these Colonies.’’ The same 
day Dickinson, Franklin, Adams, 
Benjamin Harrison and Robert Mor- 
ris were named to “prepare a plan 
of treati¢s to be proposed to foreign 
powers."’ 

On June 12, also, the “Board of 
War and Ordnance,’’ which Wash- 
ington had so strongly urged, was 
named. John Adams was on that 
committee, too. The deadly business 
of fighting was at last to be treated 
with proper seriousness—though it 
is due Washington’s memory to say 
that from start to finish he got all 
too little help from Congress. 

The Canadian expedition was re- 
vealing itself more and more as an 
example of the way a war ought not 
to be conducted. General John 
Thomas, commanding the American 
troops that retreated to Sorel from 
the siege of Quebec, had died on 
June 3 of smallpox. His place was 
taken by John Sullivan, a cheerful 
seul who refused to look on the dark 
side of anything and sent back glow- 
ing accounts of expected victories. 

Sullivan conceived the idea of 
pushing forward to Three Rivers, 
near Deschambault on the St. Law- 
rence and perhaps—who could tell ?7— 
recover Quebec. On June 6 he dis- 
patched one of his’ Brigadiers, 
Thompson, with 1,600 fresh troops, 
sent up by Washington, to see what 
could be done. Considering the 
state of morale in the American 
Army in Canada the attempt was 
more than heroic. 

Thompson drifted down the St. 
Lawrence to a point above Three 
Rivers, landed under cover of dark- 
ness and pushed forward. A treach- 
erous guide—or a guide who was 
still loyal to the King, according to 
the way one looked at it—misled the 
troops. For hours they floundered 
in marshes, up to their waists in 
mud. When day broke they found 
themselves on the outskirts of Three 
Rivers, facing an enemy aroused, 
prepared and entrenched. Anthony 
Wayne, later to win immortal fame 
at Stony Point, was in the van. The 
Americans charged, broke under a 
heavy fire, retired and fought Indian 
fashion behind trees. A second time 
they formed, charged and were 
driven back. 

They had to face picked troops, 
well fed, well armed, and well sup- 
plied with artillery. Burgoyne had 
arrived with eight British regiments 
and 2,000 Brunswickers. The 
Americans retreated, and the Brit- 
ish swarmed joyously out of their 
trenches and took up the pursuit. 

Canada's fate had been sealed since 
the retirement of the American Army 
on May 6 from before Quebec. But 
now, with Carieton’s and Burgoyne’s 
soldiers sailing up the St. Lawrence 
and the “ichelieu, the question was 
to be whether a single member of 
the ill-fated Continental expedition 
would ever get home. 

There was an irony in the situa- 
tion which Washington must have 
perceived with every fresh batch of 
news frcm Canada. He realized the 
necessit, of declaring independence— 
was for it heart and soul. Yet a 
declaration would mean nothing un- 
less*it could be sustained on the field 
of battle, and the only American 
force now in active contact with the 
enemy was being disastrously beaten. 

Even among the regiments not in 
action conditions were none too 
good. On June 8—the day when 
Lee’s resolution was first debated— 
Washington wrote to Congress that 
the “troops at Boston were ex- 
t®emely uneasy and almost mutinous 
for want of pay—several months now 
being due.”” His own troops at New 
York were dwindling, despite the 
promise of new levies, 

And on June 10 he had word that 
the British had embarked at Hali- 
fax—a report a trifle premature, as 
it turned out, but presaging accu- 
rately enough the terrible days that 
were soon to come. 
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TIDES HARM LONDON TOWER 


Cracks in the Walls Open and Close Periodically, but the 
Ancient Fortress and Prison Remain Solid 


By FITZHUGH L. MINNIGERODE 
LONDON. 
HE Tower of London has de- 
veloped cracks, but it is not 
crumbling. We are told that 
old age is not the most potent 
factor- in causing these strange 
cracks in the Beauchamp Tower, the 
Salt Tower and certain of the arch- 
ways. These cracks are strange be- 
cause they are intermittent, opening 
and closing periodically. By careful 
observation it was discovered that 
these curious cracks obeyed the rise 
and fall of the tides in the near-by 
Thames—and that thus the distant 
moon was cracking the Tower of 
London! 
England’s Most Storied Pile 
The Tower of London is the most 
storied pile in England. It is palace, 
fortress and prison. Though it has 
long since ceased to be a residence 
of the King, nevertheless it is still 
enumerated with Windsor and Buck- 
ingham as such. It is obsolete as a 
fortress, too, for modern artillery 
could blow it into atoms in the twin- 
kling of an eye. But it is still a 
prison—as it has been for centuries. 
Julius Caesar selected the site, when 
he invaded Britain nearly twenty cen- 
turies ago (B. C. 55), for the erection 
of a fort. Remnants of Caesar's walls 
remain today. What happened to 


the place in the Saxon, Norse and’ 


Danish invasions between the evac- 
uation by the Romans (A. D. 407) 
and the arrival of William the Con- 
queror, in 1066, to claim the crown 
is mostly lost in the mist of ages. 
But the Norman victor of the Battle 
of Hastings, with the same military 
eye as the mightiest Roman, deter- 
mined to build there a stronghold 
with the double purpose of overawing 
adjacent London and guarding the 
entrance of the Thames. 

What a roster of mighty names 
runs down the arches of the years 
here! Selected by Julius Caesar, re- 
built by William the Conqueror in 
1078, the moat enlarged by Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and when the foul 
waters of the moat became a menace 
to health it was the conqueror of 
Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, 
who, while Constable of the Tower, 
drained out the waters and turned 
the immense moat into a drillground 
for his soldiers. 

Go back far enough and it will be 
discovered that the Tower was the 
heart of Britain. Here dwelt the 
sovereign. Here was the treasury, 
the mint, the garrison, the courts of 
justice and the depository of the 





crown jewels. It is still the last. 


Though it has been a place of many 
tragedies, it has not been without its 
gayety. Long ago, when the kings 
dwelt there, surrounded by courtiers 
and ladies, many a rollicking feast 
was held in the banqueting hall of 
the White Tower, the centre of all 
the towers. Knights in stout armor 
and mounted upon fiery steeds en- 
tered the tournaments that were held 
on the Tower Green. In imagination 
we may still see the jousts and hear 
the clank of lance against armor and 
the rippling applause of the artisans. 

Not only have many kings dwelt 
there; many have been prisoners 
there. The earliest record of a pris- 
oner-King is that of John de Baliol, 
King of Scots, defeated by Edward I 
in the Battle of Dunbar. Another 
Scottish King, David, was the next. 
He was held there in ransom for 
£100,000, and it took him.ten years 
to collect the money and win his re- 
lease. 

Then one moves across the Eng- 
lish Channel and the Black Prince at 
the Battle of Poictiers takes King 
John of France and his son Philip 
prisoners. Ransom was the vogue 
in those days, and the subjects of the 
kings did -not manifest much en- 
thusiasm for paying them. It took 
King John five years to raise a ran- 
som of 3,000,000 gold crowns. 


While many kings suffered in the 
Tower, only one man became King 
there. ‘Prince James, son of King 
Richard III of Scotland, was cap- 
tured on his way to France and made 
a prisoner in the Tower. While a 
prisoner he became automatically 
King by reason of his father’s death. 
As King he remained a prisoner for 
nineteen years. But James was 
smart. He married an Englishwo- 
man who had something of a pull 
with the English King and he was 
allowed to return to Scotland and sit 
on his throne. 

Of the kings who died in the Tower 
Edward V was the youngest. At the 
age of 12 he and his younger brother 
were murdered in the Bloody Tower. 

In the Tudor days three queens 
were Tower prisoners, and all went 
to death on the scaffold. Anne Bo- 
leyn and Katherine Howard—two of 
the numerous wives of Henry VIII— 
and:Lady Jane Gray, known as’ the 
“Nine-day Queen,’’ were executed. 

Among the most celebrated prison- 
ers held for ransom was the Duke 
of Orléans, who was captured at the 
Battle of Agincourt. For twenty- 








five years he remained a prisoner, 
; until the amount demanded—300,000 | 


gold crowns—was paid. In the days 
when heresy was a watched-for sin 
three bishops were confined in the 
Bloody Tower, tried and carried to 
Oxford to be burned at the stake. 
There is a table at Oxford commemo- 
rating the martyrdom of Bishops 
Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer at Ox- 
ford today. 

From a purely American viewpoint, 
perhaps, the most illustrious of all 
prisoners confined in the Tower was 
Sir Walter Raleigh. During the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James 
I he was imprisoned for a period 
covering fifteen years, and was exe- 
cuted in 1618, 


Perhaps the most interesting things 
in connection with the Tower are 
the numerous inscriptions on the 
walls. These reminders of famous 
Prisoners are not little scratches in 
the walls. Some of them are won- 
derfully done, and must have occu- 
pied the distinguished prisoners for 
many days. All, or nearly all, 
breathe a tone of resignation. 


It is like delving into the past to 
stand in front of the ancient walls 
and read the words inscribed by 
many an unfortunate prisoner. For 
instance, there is the simple word 
“Jane.” Yet history tells us that 
Lady Jane Gray was not a prisoner 
in this room, but occupied the next. 
But her husband, Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, was and he inscribed his wife’s 
name. 


A Famous Inscription 

One of the strange prisoners was 
the Earl of Arundel, who suffered 
imprisonment for conscience’ sake. 
He inscribed: 

“It is a reproach to be bound in 
the cause of sin; Sut to sustain the 
bonds of prison for the sake of Christ 
is the greatest glory. Arundel. 26th 
May, 1587.” 

Anne Boleyn is remembered by one 
word, “Anne.’’ Perhaps the strang- 
est of all inscriptions is lost in ob- 
scurity. No one knows who chiseled 
it into the stone. But here it is, clear 
cut by some sufferer for liberty’s 
sake: 

Bi tortyre straynge my troyth was 

tried 

Yet of my liberty denied, 


Of all the mysterious tales of sud- 
den death, Bowyer Tower boasts the 
strangest. In 1478 the Duke of 
Clarence, confined there, was found 
drowned in a barrel of malmsy wine. 
The royal victim was standing on his 
head in the. barrel of wine, and it is 
believed that enemies drowned him. 


ROBIN HOOD OF 
CORSICA 


(Continued from Page 5) 





business—inspired him to fresh and 
unparalleled escapades. He “requi- 
sitioned’’ the Prefect’s car and rode 
it about Ajaccio. When he returned 
it he left on the driver’s seat money 
for rental and gasoline. He bought 
a race horse and entered it in a big 
race. The first intimation of the 
horse’s ownership came to the oth- 
ers participating in the meet when 
Romanetti suddenly appeared and 
gave notice that if the race was not 
fair he would shoot ail the owners 
and jockeys involved in it. ‘‘Nonce’s” 
horse won by several lengths. 

The President of the Republic of 
France visited Corsica. The mili- 
tary, the gendarmerie and the civil 
population turned out formally to be 
reviewed. At the most ceremonious 
instant there stood out before M. 
Millerand a fierce, well-groomed man 
in a black velvet suit. The sun 
gleamed on his carefully waxed, bel- 
ligerent mustachios as he saluted. 





The assemblage stood as if para- 
lyzed. It was ‘‘Nonce’’ Romanetti! 
He was gone. 


But one morning, before. the 
slightest trace of gray light appeared 
in the sky, “Nonce” strode out of 
his house, where he had been mak- 
ing a midnight call on his sister, 
mounted his horse and followed his 
dog toward his retreat deep in the 
woods. As it turned daylight, 
“Nonce's’’ dog, dejected and bewil- 
dered, led the frightened horse back. 
The news spread through the region 
with startling rapidity that ‘‘Non- 
ce’s’’ dog and horse had come home 
without him. 


Corsica was literally plunged in 
mourning. ‘‘Nonce’’—the vain and 
handsome, who loved to dance, who 
gave hundred-franc notes to the 
poor, who could not read, who 
braved the gendarmes and death to 
act in a moving picture, who 
plunged, strong and naked, into the 
streams and caught trout and eels 
with his bare hands, who frightened 
crooked politicians into virtue or out 
of politics, and who sang gay songs 
on the mountain tops—was dead. 
With his black velvet cloak riddled 
with shot he was found in a patch of 
white flowers beside the trail, where 
he had apparently dropped from his 
horse. 

The officials at Ajaccio next day 
sent their official communiqué to 
Paris: “Nonce’’ Romanetti, the mur- 
derer, was ambushed, defeated and 
killed by the Ajaccio Brigade after a 
pursuit lasting sixteen years. 

But Corsica, almost to a man, re- 
jects this epitaph. And the gen- 
darmes, strangely enough, seem not 
to be too comfortable about their 
Rosition. Not that: they fear retalia- 
tion fromthe bandit’s friends in the 
maquis, for Corsica never resents 
the death of an outlaw at the hands 
of the gendarmes. That is their 
recognized business—either to be 
killed by the outlaws or to kill them. 
Yet among the thickets, beside 
guarded camp fires, outlaws are re- 
Ported to be swearing vengeance on 
somebody. The region that knew 
“*Nonce’’ most intimately is mutter- 
ing ominously, and members of his 
family, far and near, are réported to 
be gathering. 

“‘Why,”’ it is asked, ‘‘if the police 
shot him at 7:45, as they officially 
reported, did his dog and horse re- 
turn to Lava as early as 5 o’clock? 
Or why, if it was the rifle-carrying 
gendarmes who killed him, was he 
shot in the back with a fowling 
piece at not more than four yards 
distance? Why did his dog, sensi- 
tive to the presence of strangers and 
Police, permit any one not well 
known to ‘‘Nonce” to get within 
four yards of him?’’ 

There are those in the hills and 
the valleys who think they know the 
answer to these questions. But it is 
Probable that they never will give 
the answer except in the traditional 





sanguinary fashion. 
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GLASSWARE IN. COLOR ADDS 
NEW NOTE TO THE HOME 


Vogue of Wrought Iron Furniture Is Returning—Examples 
From the Past and Modern Adaptations Available 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
NE result of the increased use 
of color in household furnish- 
ings is the present vogue of 
glassware in delicate hues. 
Equally interesting is the wider use 
of glassware, both crystal and col- 
ored, on dining table, tea table and 
in luncheon sets. 
Colored and decorated glass has, 
of course, been employed for many 


years for general decorative pur- 
poses; yet not until recently has 
glass taken an _ important place 


among the intimate utensils of daily 
life. Glass manufacturers have 
called in the aid of real artists in 
color and form so as to make their 
wares attractive enough to compete 
with china, pottery and metal arti- 
cles for which glass may logically 
be substituted. 

There have been, indeed, many 
precedents for the use of beautiful 
glass in the plates and bowls, can- 
diesticks and vases, powder boxes 
and lamp stands now produced by 
American craftsmen. Not only Vene- 
tian glass, known for its beauty 
since the fifteenth century, but also 
the more modest products of Colo- 
nial furnaces serve as inspirations. 

Glassware may now be had for the 
dining table in complete services. 
One may have a choice of colors in 
fine shades, such as amethyst, jade 
and delicate blue. If the form and 
color of plain glass are not suffi- 








lonial times was Baron Stlegel, who 
enlivened the community of Man- 
heim, Pa., for ten years with his 
wonderful glassmaking and his ec- 
centricities. His glass is highly 
prized by antiquarians today. An- 
other early Colonial glassmaker 
whose work has come down to us— 
Caspar Wistar—is noted for his com- 
bination of clear glass and one or 
more colors in the same piece. His 
works in South Jersey turned out 
beautiful and useful ware for forty 
years, until the business depression 
of the Revolution ended its career: 
A scent bottle, its form suggesting 
a sea horse, and a quaint, tall can- 
dlestick, the latter now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, together with 
other early American glass, suggest 
something of the products of these 
early American craftsmen. 


Reproductions Are Plentiful 


For those to whom new designs 
have not* the appeal that the old 
possess. there is the collection of old 


glass—a hobby to which more and 
more are succumbing. One may 
confine one’s activities to early 


American specimens or one may seek 
the glass of eighteenth-century 
England. Old Dutch and German 
glass and ancient Venetian products 
also lure the collector, once he has 
started on the quest. 


Considerable caution and much 


knowledge are necessary in gather- 





a comfortable seat, while a brilliant | 


cushion with tassels hanging down 
from each corner made it highly 
decorative. This was one of the 
earliest forms of chair. It dates 
from a time when only those highly 
placed in society had chairs. In 
those Renaissance days such a piece 
of furniture was esteemed a mark of 


rank. Even a castle might have only | 


one or two, and these would be used 
by the guest or by the lord and lady. 


It was because of the importance. 


of chairs in the Middle Ages and the 


Renaissance that so much admirable | 


decoration was lavished upon them. 
The tops and sometimes the entire 


metal work of the back or the sides | 


were often ornamented with brass or 
bronze. Sometimes even silver and 
occasionally gold plate were thus 
used. Copper, brass and bronze ad- 
ditions to wrought iron are found 
in all this metal furniture. Color, 
with gold and silver gilt, are other 
traditional methods of embellishment 
now much employed. 

While most reproductions and 
adaptations in wrought-iron furni- 
ture are inspired by Italian or Span- 
ish originals, the great furniture 
designers of France in the eighteenth 
century and the craftsmen for the 
court of Charles II in England in 
Restoration days utilized wrought 
metal for. some of their creations. 
One of today’s designers, Armand 
Albert Rateau, in the recent show- 





ciently alluring to the hostess, she} 
may choose sets ornamented with a| 
delicatety etched design. 


} 
Candlesticks in glass, either crystal | 
white or colored, are especially ef- 
fective when used with other glass- | 
ware, and lend a new note of rich-| 
ness to the modern table. With the | 
new low form of candlesticks in- 
tended for very tall candles are ap-| 
pearing old glass candelabra, their | 
arms adorned with dangling prisms. | 
Color is here also. Some candelabra | 
show a base of tinted glass with 
arms of crystal. Vases and bowls 
for flowers and covered jars of vari- 
ous shapes and hues—either old 
forms or modern adaptations for new 
uses—may now be obtained. 
American glassmakers are proving 
that they can compete successfully 
in beauty with the work of overseas 
craftsmen. That does- not mean, 








however, that European workers and | 
designers in glass have no more ex- | 
quisite products to offer us. 

The most noted glassMaker of Co- | 


ing glass other than of today. Re- 
productions, often hard to distin- 
guish from old pieces, are vlentiful. 
Reliable dealers, of course, sell them 
frankly as modern copies. 

e,¢ 


NE of the significant develop- 

ments in household furnishings 

in this country has been the 
recent interest shown in furniture 
made of wrought iron. Iron sounds 
like a forbidding material out of 
which to make such intimate things 
as tables and chairs; but a view of 
the beautiful examples that are now 
made after Renaissance and eigh- 
teenth century models dispels that 
idea. Artists and aftisans of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance— 
mostly Italian and Spanish—used 
iron frankly as iron, creating objects 
highly decorative and, within their 
limitations, useful. 

A characteristic form of wrought- 
iron chair is the folding Roman 
chair, with curved legs and sides. 
Often possessing a back also, it was 





Above— 
A Dinner 
Service, in 
Etched Glass, 
Either Crystal 
or Colored, Is a 
New Note. 


Right— 
Colonial Glass 
Pitcher, 
Eighteenth 
Century. 


Courtesy of 
Met: 


ropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


ing, at the Metropolitan Museum, of 
devorative art from the Paris Ex- 
position, startled visitors with his 
use of bronze furniture in unusual 
forms. 

In addition to the chairs and the 
consoles (which have marble tops), 
there are made today in wrought 
iron small occasional tables of vari- 
ous sizes. It is this occasional use 
that the forte of wrought-iron 
furniture. In a room with furniture 
of wood, and of types other than 
Italian or Spanish, it lends an in- 
teresting note. 


Simplicity of Design 
Adaptation of the technique and of 
design motives of this ancient art 
are made to meet the needs -of the 
present time. The scroll work of 
slender branches and delicate leaves 


is 


screen for the obtrustive radiator. 
Even a metal telephone cabinet, 
raised on slender legs and with little 
doors to conceal the instrument, is 
now made, accompanied by a tiny 
chair. 

A certain simplicity marks well- 
designed and properly constructed 





wrought-iron furniture. . The joints 








tinted with color now make up a} 


Modern Wrought-Iron Furniture Inspired by Italian 
Renaissance Designs. 


| meet completely, there is an absence 
| of too profuse hammer marks and 

the metal is treated frankly as metal. 
| Where there is a leaf and flower 
4, design, as on some of the console 
tables, the forms, while not a finicky 
imitation, suggest the character of 
nature. A brief visit to a museum, 
and some study of good examples 
of Tuscan or Roman work, will give 
any one a fair idea of the character- 
istics of good workmanship. 

It is a good sign to find people 
interested in a craft that refused to 
cover up the marks of the tool on 
the medium in which it worked. 
Undoubtedly we are emerging from 
a period when mechanical perfection 
and a finish that strove to conceal 
all traces of the workman's 
were the unfortunate ideals. 


tools 


Also, when we see a fine bit of 
industrial art we are, today, more 
inclined than heretofore to think of 
the man who designed and made it. 
Manufacturers and retailers in their 
advertisements give more or less 
direct credit to the craftsmen who 
planned the product. There are 
many designers in the various trafts 
relating to household furnishings 
who, encouraged by professional and 
amateur decorators, are now doing 
noteworthy work in the field of de- 
sign. Such an artist is V. A. R. 
Prima Vera, who not only designs all 
that one concern produces in the 
way of wrought-iron furniture, but 
also, with his own hands, hammers 
out of the molten iron the elaborate 
and difficult parts. 

Here is a true craftsman—one who 
plans and, if need he, executes the 
work. With the aid of many work- 
men who carry out his designs en- 
tirely by hand, he produces a chair, 
a table, a wrought-iron gate. 

Prima Vera began working in iron 
when he was 12 years old, in Italy. 
and has been at his craft ever since. 
When he arrived in this country, 
years ago, the demand for wrought- 
iron work inspired by the Renais- 
sance was exceedingly small. But in 
the last few years—and this coincides 
with what has happened in some 
other crafts—appreciation oi this 
ancient art has enormously increased, 
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He didn’t hurt a bit! 


Your dentist is an important 
guardian-of your health. Con- 
sult him twice a year. He can 
keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, prevent decay and 
ward off serious sickness. 














4 out of 5 
wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that 
four persons out of every five who pass the 
age of forty may contract dread pyorrhea 
either through carelessness or ignorance. 


If used regularly and used in time For- 
han's will prevent pyorrhea or check its 
eprogress. Ask your dentist about Forhan’s 
for the gums. He will undoubtedly recom- 
mend it as your regular dentifrice. It con- 
tains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid which has been used by dentists for 
the last 15 years in the treatment of pyor- 
rhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time 
protects you against pyorrhea which claims 
four people out of every five. 

You can't afford to gamble with your 
health and happiness. Don't wait for 
pyorrhea’s symptoms. Stop at your drug- 
gist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and start play- 
ing safe today! All druggists, 35c and 6c 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


tha 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a 
tooth paste— 





it checks 


Pyorrhea | 
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at Ferrol, 
has been given to the naval officers’ 
school and the keel of a new yacht fs 
being laid. 

It now seems likely that the voy-! 
age, if undertaken, will be made in 
the new yacht, escorted by two or 
three of the newest and largest bat- 
tleships and cruisers, There is much 
{talk in Madrid of how sumptuously 
the gacht is to be fitted up, what 
tapestries from the palace collection 
are to be used, and how many offi- 
{cials of the court and Government 
'are to accompany the King. It is 
| also said that Queen Victoria will not 
|; accompany the King. 

All that now emerges from the 
volume of forecasts is that the visits 
‘are to be state visits. Unlike the com- 
| paratively casual visit of the King 
and Queen of Belgium, unlike the 
informality of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit, the “standard bearer of the 
Spanish ra@e’’ is to be accompanied 
overseas by the medieval splendor 
= his court, by uniforms of cherry 





red, salmon and rose pink, white and 
gold; by helmets decked with ostrich 
;Plumes and goose feathers, by 
| swords, medals and ribbons. 

His route will be determined by 
| strict rule and precedent. The Ar- 
{ gentine is the only one of the New 
| World republics that has sent its 
President to Spain. The King’s first 
call is therefore to be made at Bue- 
nos Aires. What countries are to 
be visited after the Argentine and 
in what order is a question that 
bristles with diplomatic niceties. To 
visit all the republics of Spanish 
America would be enormously ex- 
pensive. To omit any of them might 
be diplomatically embarrassing. 

According to present plans, visits 
to the Argentine, Cuba and the 
United States are regarded as fixed, 
Mexico, it is believed, will not be 
visited ‘‘owing to recent Mexican 
legislation against foreigners.’’ The 
large Spanish* colony in Cuba and 





~| the commercial relations maintained 





HORBTICULTUBAL 

















with the old country assure Havana 
lof a place on the King’s itinerary. 
las for the United States, King Al- 
| fonso is reported to be anxious to 
see as much of it as possible. 

Those who are near him say that 
| he has had long accounts of New 


where the old royal yacht | 


AMERICA CALLS ALFONSO 


Besomre visits from the Dukes of Alba | 


and Pefiaranda, the Marquis de 
Viana and the Count of Maza, that 
he read dispatches describing the 





| visits of the King and Queen of Bel- | 


,gium and the Prince of Wales, and 
; that he wants if possible to make 
the round trip out to San Francisco 
and hack. He is a firm admirer 


usually about as follows: ; 
“If Spain discovered America, it 
has been the people of the United 


civilization to its highest point and 
have fashioned a New World possi- 
bly better in many ways than the 
Old.”’ 

Quite apart from the King’s per- 
sonal views, the traditional Spanish 
view of the relations of the United 


publics is fairly well known. 
briefly that, ‘‘if you are courting 
a girl, the best way to win her hand 
is to speak to her mother.” 


is conditioned is, as 
knows, ‘‘the internal situation.” It | 
is no part of a foreigner’s duty to 
gauge the strength of Spanish re-' 
| publicanism. 
tory has every appearance of being 
in control. No parliament and no 
provincial deputations are _ sitting. 
There are no nationally organized 
labor unions. The press is ‘‘well in 
hand.’’ Barcelona is quiet. 

The ‘‘old politicians,’’ who formed 
a group in opposition at the time 
of the Directory’s advent three years 
ago, still abstain from attendance at 


rectory and not at the monarchy. 


his prolonged 
country. 


absence from 


tion in abeyance, the situation is 
changed. Furthermore, if necessity 


duties should arise during his ab- 
sence from the country, the heir-ap- 
parent, the Prince of the Asturias, is 
now 18 years old and is therefore 





clse a temporary regency. = 





JUNGLE FOLK OF THE ZOO 


( Continued from Page 4) 





lever been placed in captivity, and: 
jno white rhinocertds has ever been 
| behind the bars of a cage. The 
| habitat of the white rhinoceros is 
| equatorial Africa, Collectors are go- | 
ling after one of these creatures for | 
| the Zoo, so some day that elusive 
| species may be seen in New York. 


| The rare wild animal, it may be 
| mentioned, is not necessarily the} 
| one that the public flocks to see at 
jthe Zoo. The ordinary visitor is 
{much more interested in the spec- 
| tacular animals; only scientists and 
‘sportsmen appreciate the rarities. 
; Nearly every animal one ‘can 
| think of is established in a cage 
| somewhere in the broad park. The 
;} emu of cross-word puzzle fame and 
| the yak are near neighbors at the 
| southern end. Zebras and wild asses 
| stamp the ground in their special 
yards. Odd little leafy pools, tucked 
| away in corners, hold swans and 
beavers and other water dwellers. 
| Africa, Asia, China, Australia, South 
America—every land and every clime 
has been hunted to gather the wild 
life of forest, desert, jungle, plain, 
mountain, bush, tundra, veldt and 
ice floe for this New York colony. 
In remote wildernesses are pitched 
the tents and camps of animal 
dealers and collectors. They go 
thousands of miles through difficul- 
ties and dangers to obtain their 
quarry. There is no need for the 
New York Zoo to send out expedi- 
tions of its own. In the course of a 
year it has offers of more speci- 
mens than it can accommodate. 








clan apart, fascinated with the 





Animal dealers and ‘collectors are a’ 


| hazards of chasing strange game to 
; its lair and making live captures. 

May, June, September, October 
| ana November are the popular visit- 
| ing months in the uptown animal 
; city. the season dating from the time 
; when the inhabitants go into their 
| outdoor Summer resorts. In a num- 
| ber of cities there has been an ef- 
| fort to link up with the public 
| school courses what the local zoo has 
to teach and this has resulted in a 
| considerable increase in visitors. 
| The spread of nature study also 
| has led thousands to try to become 
! better acquainted with untamed 
denizens of the animal world. Books 
on exploratory hunting have stirred 
in readers a desire to see for them- 
selves the beasts they have read 
about. The old system of -merely 
showing the public a caged collec- 
tion of animals has been superseded 
by a definite attempt to teach peo- 
ple something of animal traits, and 
that a most fascinating uncom- 
pleted research concerns the reason- 
ing powers of creatures of the wild 
and the use they make of them. 

A short visit to the monkey house 
or the bear dens certainly coufirms 
the statement that these animals are 
possessed of remarkable r hi 


of the United States and is quoted | 


States who have developed American | 


States with the South American re- ! 
It is 
} 


The proviso upon which the voyage | 
everyindy i 


At present, the Direc- ; 


Palace banquets and from the cere- ! 
monial visits to the Palace on the! 
saints’ days of King and Queen, but ! 
their opposition is aimed at the Di- | 








As a constitutional monarch, Don | 
Alfonso was invested with certain | 
duties which would have prevented | 
the | 
As long as the Directory ; 
remains in power and the Constitu- | 


for the exercise of his constitutional | 


constitutionally competent to exer- | 











A perfect harmony of fragrance, expressed in exquisite 
Parisian toiletries. With them one prefers to use the eight - 
hand-made rouges of Bourjois and, of course, Manon 
Lescaut* Face Powder ... All are at the better shops. 


PERFUME 
TOILET WATER 
FACE POWDER 
ROUGE (3 shades) 
LIPSTICK (2 sizes) 
TALCUM 

BATH POWDER 
BATH SALTS 
SOAPS, SACHET 
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pink, almost red. 
Except ionally 
fragrant. 
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ACT AT ONCE 





Rose 
Dept. G 





This remarkable special offer, made to 
clear the blocks of nationa liy known 


rose growers for other 
plantings, includes the 
three finest fragrant 
varieties, described and 
illustrated at left. No 
changes can be made in 
this = except at 75c 


es bush two years 
= all have bloomed— 
Il produce for you a 
poland of fragrant 
roses this summer and 

till snow flies. 
Shipped immediately 
to your home on receipt 
of order; ready for 
planting. Strong roots, 

well protected. 
This 


ACT NOW This 


holds good only while 
limited stock lasts. 
Send $1.75 today for 
all six bushes as shown 
at left. 
2 Collections to 
same address 
12 fragrant couiareae 


Burlington County 


Growers 


Moorestown, N. J. 





powers. The wild sheep on their 
miniature crags, the antelopes leap- 
ing lightly about their yard, the 
kangaroo in its humorous dignity 
are merely some of the sights which 
repay a stroll through the Zoological 
Park. 

All the animals are in the open 
now, a nearly complete assortment, 
and people flocking to the park 
might easily fancy they were see- 
ing a procession from Noah’s Ark. 
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YADDO’S GATES ARE OPEN 


( Continued from Page 9) 


treasures, carved and canopied cathe- 
dra! chairs and tall candelabra. A 
wide staircase leads up to the studio 
suites, balconies and spacious read- 
ing and lounging halls. 

Another interesting feature of 
Yaddo is the large memorial hall 
where, after the death of Mr. Trask 
in 1909, lectures were held in his 
honor. It is suitable for concerts 
and other types of gatherings. The 
seats are faithful replicas of the pews 
in the Stratford-on-Avon church. 
Here are hung the portraits of two 
of the Trask children, guarded on 
either side by a golden angel, sound- 
less trumpet at lips. 

A large part of Yaddo has been 
remodeled under the supervision of 
the directors to fit it for the needs 
of the Summer guests. But one 
‘‘tower room’’ has been left undis- 
turbed, where ‘The Lady of 
Yaddo,’’ as she was known to hosts 
of friends, spent the later years of 
her life. This is all in pure white, 
decorated with golden texts. There 
is a ftall, white, traceried chair 
where she used to sit to gaze out at 
her favorite giant spruce, through 
a wide window, inscribed with the 
verses: ‘‘Look out and see the glory 
on mountain, plain and sky. Look in 
and see the light of tove that never- 
more shall die.’"” As the visitor 
leaves, a white-and-gold lyre on the 
door sounds an exquisite chord. 

No one can look at Yaddo without 
being impressed by the immense 
possibilities it holds for the future. 
Every facility has been provided to 
satisfy the most diverse tastes; 
there are both cozy fireplaces and 
wildernesses, hermit-like studios and 
a. concert chamber, gardens and 
towers. There are endless oppor- 
tunities for experimenting with vari- 
ous types of artistic communities 
and for many unique developments. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Trask, during 
their busy lives, made an art of hos- 
pitality. Mr. Trask was not only 
one of the able financiers of his day 
but also a notable patron of art, 
education and religion. He was 
among the first to believe and as- 
sist in the early stages of such in- 
ventions as the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the electric light and the 
trolley car. At Yaddo he enter- 
tained on an almost regal scale. 


“Katrina of Yaddo” 


**Katrina of Yaddo,’’ as she was 
often referred to, gathered around 
the fireplaces of the chateau a host 
of interesting personages from nearly 
every country. Miss Pardee recalls 
that ‘The Lady’’ was gifted with 
extraordinary human insight and 
sympathy; she delighted in opening 
the inspiration and advantages of 
Yaddo to poets and musicians. She 
was herself the author of poems, 
novels such as ‘‘White Satin and 
Homespun,’* and romantic dramas 
like ‘‘King Alfred’s Jewel.”’ 

In all that she wrote her stuteg 
social sympathies were evident, as 
well as her profound interest in the 
progress of American talent. Her 
best-known play is ‘‘In the Van- 
guard,’’ a protest against the 
‘‘paganism of war,’’ published, pro- 
phetically, in 1913.. In ‘“‘The Mighty 
and the Lowly,’’ she interprets the 
message of Christ to the modern 
world, contending that He ‘‘included 
the aristocrat as well as the prole- 
taire’’ in His ‘‘universal democ- 
racy,”’ and that ‘‘with equal honor 
and equal respect He spoke of His 
father, Joseph the Carpenter, and of 
His father, David the King.’’ At 
a time when, in America, such views 
were rare, Mrs. Trask was insisting 
on the responsibility of the. ‘‘upper 
stratum’’ of society toward the 
lower. ‘‘Wealth is a crime,’ she 
said, ‘‘unless it is used for service."’ 

She had numerous original ideas 
for carrying out her convictions. 
There was always a picturesque 
Christmas festival at Yaddo. No 
guests ‘were invited to add to the 
burden of housekeeping, but. all: 
domestics were free. to indulge 
medieval jollity, pageantry and pto- 
cessions. In such personal ways, as 
well as in large donations to mas 
institutions, the Trasks tried 





unite romantic tradition with social 
sympathy. 

The, Hungarian artist, Arthur Fer- 
raris, has painted them both for the 
future generations of guests. Mr. 
Trask is depicted in the informal 
attire and pose of an English coun- 
try gentleman of the old school, 
ready to receive his friends. Mrs. 
Trask, robed in her customary 
trailing white satin and carrying 
her favorite pink roses, is portrayed 
in her garden. To a degree amazing 
on canvas, the artist has caught the 
visionary, almost supernatural ex- 
pression in the shining eyes. There 
is the unescapable impression of a 
vivid and mystic personality. 

One of the unique features of their 
bequest is the fact that almost no 
conditions are attached to hamper 
the freedom of action of the direc- 
tors. They realized that, to fit the 
needs of coming days, much might 
have to be changed in their arrange- 
ments. They made few stipulations 
and say only, ‘‘We felt that we 
would like to make this a centre for 
artistic work when we are gone. 
The plan does not involve a question 
of altruism, Yaddo is not dedicated 
to charity; it is dédicated to hos- 
pitality.*’ 

The spirit of hospitality is, obvious- 
ly, open to wide interpretation. The 
board hopes, by experimentation, con- 
tinued through the years, to enlarge 
the possibilities of Yaddo and to fill 
the various esthetic needs of all types 
of the American ‘‘creative worker.” 


“TIDE GUARDS A PIT 
OF TREASURE 


( Continued from Page 11 ) 








It is said that the foreman of a 
subsequent boring failed to report to 
the company’s directors and made 
secret efforts to obtain possession of 
the part of the island in which the 
treasure shaft lies. He was killed in 
a mining accident soon after and the 
supposition that he was in posses- 
sion of some new and important clue 
has never been proved. 


At the cove where the old moor- 


ing ring was found, water had been 
seen running out of the sand at low 
tide. Under the sand of the beach 
the shovels of the workmen §re- 
vealed a covering of the brown fi- 
brous substance of which the mys- 
tery ship seemed to have so much. It 
extended for 150 feet along the beach 
between high and low water mark 
and was three inches thick. Under- 
neath this, in the same proportions, 
was a stratum of eel-grass and be- 
low that a layer of stone. Those 
shrewd old tars seemed to have 
thought of everything. 

Faflure succeeded failure in the 
effort of 1850. f 
water, tunnels collapsed, finally the 
bottom of the money fell into a pit 
tunnel driven under it, and soft mud 
and water drove the workers out. 


Another Futile Effort 


In 1896 a new generation had 
grown up.in Halifax and Truro, and 
new capital and fresh enthusiasm 
reinforced the positive belief of the 
few remaining members of the old 
company. They had sixty thousand 
dollars and the best engineering of 
the time, and again Mahone Bay's 
peaceful shores rang with the clank 
of pumps and the whine of drills 
They sank twenty shafts in a ring 
round the central money pit, and 
drove tunnels endlessly in the hope 
of intercepting the underground 
channel and so draining the trea- 
sute shaft. They dynamited and 
timbered their pits according to the 
most approved methods, their drills 
disclosed new proof of the hoard, 


but their-capital was spent before |’ 


they could penetrate the mystery. 

’ A more recent company has’ also 
dug fruitlessly there, and new opera- 
tions are rumored for this year. The 
late Ralph D. Paine, in his ‘‘Book 
ef Buried Treasure,’’ called the Oak 
Island story the buried treasure 
story par excellence of the whole 
Atlantic coast and said that as an 
attractive speculaétion it had no 
rival. It is indeed a perfectly beau- 
tiful gamble. 


Shafts filled with , 
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» er HAVE no interest in death. You 
dislike the thought of it. You don’t 
want to talk about it. 


Your interest is in /:fe. In success. In 
getting the things you want. In having 
the most possible fun while you live, 
‘with the least worry. Most of all, prob- 
ably, you want happiness and security 
for your wife, and success for your 
children. 





these things. 


Ours is an old insurance company 
with a new idea. This new idea is ex- 
plained in a remarkable little book 
called “How to Get the Things 
You Want.” Some of the subjects 
which it covers are listed at the 
bottom of this page; the convenient 
coupon will bring it to your home 


Gy 


There is a way to secure every one of 


Every man wants to leave a sufficient 
income to his wife and children to keep 


them out of want always. 


Read this 


page. It tells how vou can do this— 


and 


many other things vou want to do. 


You 


can have 


the things you want! 








without any 


obligation or cost. 


Read the list. These are the things 
you want, aren’t they? The booklet tells 
how to get them. If you need further in- 
formation after reading it, a Phoenix 
Mutual Counselor will be glad to be 
of service to you. You will find him 
a very unusual man. He is competent 
to help and advise you, for he has had 
long years of practical eXperience or 
he has been through an intensive course 
of training in our service school at 
Hartford. His whole idea of lite insur- 
ance is to put the emphasis on the /ife 
—on the things that make for more 
fun in living, for freedom trom 
worry, for larger success. 

Pick out the things you want to 
get, and the booklet will show you 
how to get them. Send for it today. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


~ TO GET THESE 


First Policy Issued 1851 


MAIL THIS ~ 








Here are just a few of the things you 
can do under the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you are 60 or 65. 
2 Own vour home and a car. 
3 Senp your children to college. 


4 Take that trip abroad vou have always hoped 
for. 


S Make sure your income will go on even 
though you become totally disabled. 


6 Leave an income for your wife and your family. 














PHoentx Murua Lire Insurance Co. 
181 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get tHe Tuixncs You Waxt.” 
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Fo Buca 
In Income 


G, Apartment buildings 
are always in dgmand; 
people must be housed; 
buildings are material:, 
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phase is an error when judged 
against subsequent truth. Our task 
is not to condemn these early digres- 
sions but to consider them as inte- 
gral parts in the growing process of 
truth. 

We no longer take the point of 
view of those nineteenth century 
Philosophers who maintained that 
they had found the one and only 
truth and who considered nineteenth 
century science and thought the only 
true science and thought. If, on the 
other hand, we judge medieval 
thought from the standpoint of me- 
dieval conditions we see astrology in 
an entirely different light. Medi- 
eval theology arid cosmology taught 
that man on the earth was the cen- 
tre of things, the rest of the uni- 
verse being there merely for his 
benefit. Astrology was really the 
highest and purest expression of a 
conviction that All things formed one 
cosmic unity grouped around man as 
the centre. What science, -then, 
could compete in scope and in use- 
fulness with astrology, which sought 
the deeper relations between the fir- 
mament and the earth? 

The Final Flare-Up 


This was thé situation in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, 
Once more astrology was destined to 
flare up in great spiendor before its 
final downfall. When the whole of 
Europe was in turmoil, and the mad 
chaos of dynastic, religious and eco- 
nomic wars raging through even the 
most civilized countries (such as 
Holland and Italy), the people stood 
aghast in this world of cruel reali- 
ties. At the same time, their world 
of thought had lost its firm foun- 
dation; the powerful protection of an 
infallible Church was no more, and 
no new power had as yet been sub- 
stituted. In such a soil superstition, 
belief in devils and witchcraft flour- 
ished luxuriously. Help and conso- 
lation were sought in every possible 
direction. It is not to be wondered 
at that under such circumstances the 
hopes of the intelligent went out to- 
ward a world of actualities beyond 
the seething, bloodthirsty earth. 





Once more astrology achieved a po- 
sition of importance. 

It is only too well known of what 
tremendous import for astronomy 
this revival of astrology became. It 
is entirely due to this sudden in- 
crease of interest in astrology that 
in less than a century astronomy 
rose from chaos to its fundamental 
law, Newton's law of gravitation. 
In this period astrology found its 
first and only scientific investigator, 
Tycho Brahe, who decided to deter- 


mine from observation the laws of | 
only mathematical ; 
more | 


astrology — the 
science, as he called it. For 
tflan twenty years he observed, pa- 
tiently and assiduously, but did not 
live to reap the fruit of his labors. 
It remained for Kepler to do so. 

Kepler’s laws proved Ptolemy and 
Tycho Brahe to be wrong and Co- 
pernicus to be right. Then came 
Newton, whose genius produced the 
crowning achievement of this period 
—the law of universal attraction, giv- 
ing the first explanation of the mo- 
tions of the planets. After astrology 
had rendered this invaluable service 
to science it expired. Copernicus, 
Kepler, Newton had taken away its 
basis, the anthropocentric world con- 
ception. In the progress of science 
astronomy went on, while astroiogy 
was left behind. Freed from its 
mystic bonds, astronomy rose higher 
and higher, leading all other sci- 
ences, showing them their path and 
their methods. F 

Astrology is no more. Unfertunate- 
ly this does not mean that there are 
no more people who believe in it or 
who practice it. As a science, as- 
trology is done for, just as much as 
is the old-time alchemy; but some 
people still cling tenaciously to its 
doctrines, in spite of the teachings 
of astronomy. 

Scientifically speaking, astrology 
is dead; but the tombstone in its 
grave bears the epitaph: Killed in 
Action. 

Astrology died for a noble cause. 
In dying it handed on the torch to 
the science of astronomy, the only 
science that succeeds in turning 
man’s thoughts away from the earth 
on which he lives. 





OLD COLLEGE 


( Continued from Page 12 ) 


ism masked behind a veneer of pilas- 
ters, capitals and other ornaments 
adapted from the Palladian sketch 
book. 

I have spoken of the outstanding 
examples of the real thing at the 
colleges that everybody knows about. 
As a matter of fact, examples just 
as good are found at colleges that 
comparatively few people know 
about and still fewer people ever see. 
This big country is dotted over with 
colleges. The older theory of educa- 
tion deliberately set the young idea 
to shoot in open spaces where, while 
individualism was encouraged by the 
environment, there were at the same 
time fewer distractions from the 
main objects in view. So that many 
of these colleges are stranded—in a 
sense—in out-of-the-way towns and 
villages. . 

Any one of them which is as much 
as a hundred years old, is as apt as 
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another to boast at least one build- 
ing belonging to the best tradition. 
Sometimes it is a fine example of 
that best tradition. Sometimes it lin- 
gers, like Connecticut, at Yale, over- 
grown and overhung with the horrid 
building accumulation of the years 
of no tradition. Sometimes it stands 
almost alone—the college having 
neglected to grow up with the coun- 
try. Sometimes—not often—it stands 
the chief ornament of a green and 
tree-shaded campus where during the 
passing years other buildings have 
sprung up following more or less re- 
spectfully the pattern of the old. 
One ‘of the best of these buildings 
is presented in the picture accom- 
panying this article. It stands in a 
campus group that outrages the fine 
old original with only one really 
hideous modern building—one dating 
from the last fifth of the past cen- 
tury—and that, they say. is soon to 





ARCHITECTURE 


be removed. The old building is 
Cushing Hall at Hampden-Sidney, in 
south side Virginia,a college founded 
in the very year of the Declaration 
of Independence, 1776, which counts 
among its founders Patrick Henry, 
James Madison and James Monroe. 

The region is the rolling country of 
the Piedmont, and the swelling slope 
of a hill is crowned by a fine oblong 
of red brick with a roof of classic 
tilt and demilunes in the pediments. 
It consists of four units of one pas- 
sage each, all under one roof, with 
a gable in the centre under which is 
housed the old college chapel, with 
big, white, two-story-high pillars 
supporting within the stories above 
the lofty room that-is the central 
feature of the building. 


Cusking’s Modern Neighbor 


The picture shows Cushing Hall 
partiy covered with ivy and fur- 
nished with four little porticoes along 
the front. These are rather decent 
little porches as porches go, but 
do not really belong with the. build- 
ing, to which they were added within 
the last twenty years. Another arch- 
itecturally interesting thing about 
this out-of-the-way college is that 
within the last few years there has 
been added to the group a building 
which carries out admirably the feel- 
ing and spirit of the old building in 
the picture. Three-quarters of a 
century ago Cushing Hall had beer 
more or less faithfully repeated in a 
similar but inferior building facing it 
across a quarter of a mile stretch of 
campus. The architect of the quite 
modern building which now stand 
between these two has, it may be 
observed, resisted all temptation to 
stick on irrelevant porticoes.. In- 
stead, he has surmounted the struc- 





ture with a pleasing Wren pepper 
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tumes. Have you looked over 
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It will be sent free on request. 
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H. G. WELLS LOOKS AHEAD 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ditions of the old historians,’’ he 
says; ‘‘when we realize the su- 
premacy of those numerous, in- 
genious, curious and altogether for- 
gotten people who devised letters and 
the plow, launched the first ships, 
mingled horse and ass and set bales 
on the backs of mules; when we 
realize their “supremacy as makers 
of history over the conquerors and 
great thinkers and so forth with 
whom histories are rubricated—then 
it is possible for us to take up the 
vast tangle of records which consti- 
tute this eventful period with some 
hope of extracting a possible and 
acceptable forecast of the coming 
years.’”’ 

When you have plainly set your 
signature to a written statement like 
that (and, worse, when you really 
mean it), it is hard to go back on 
it, even to an interviewer. 

The development of the ‘‘subcon- 
scious human herd’’ today includes 
a universally spreading tide of ele- 
mentary knowledge; the perfection 
of inventions like the telegraph, the 
telephone, cheap printing; transport 
developments by land, sea and air; 
and also an increased efficiency and 
power of devastation of war. All 
of this development, according to 
Mr. Wells, is utterly incompatible 
with the still obtaining, still power- 
ful social and political traditions to 
which the subconscious herd them- 
selves, though ‘stirred by vague un- 
easinesses, are still desperately 
clinging. 2 


A Far-Distant Reformation 


Battle between the two is already 
engaged, the side of modern develop- 
ment threatening human happiness 
and even human survival ‘‘till hu- 
man society is reconstituted as a 
single world system,’’ an organiza- 
tion of humanity as one social and 
political unit, in which Wells sees 
a Utopia beyond the wildest dreams 
of Sir Thomas More. 

This reform is to be accomplished 
—but alas, not before the year 2,000 
A. D.—‘‘in the only possible way,’’ 
by “universal free trade. (Mr. 
Wells is greatly impressed with the 
influence of trade-exchange and 
transport,- from the date of roads 
onward, upon human develupment]; 
by a common world currency, world 
control of all staple productions, a 
merger of all sovereignties under one 
world control to maintain a mini- 
mum standard of education and wel- 
fare of populations; and by a com- 
mon code of justice with a common 
supreme court of appeal for~ the 
whole world." 

This ‘‘unification” cannot, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells, be realized through 
the medium of any idea that has 
large currency today. Communism, 
which in name at least comes near- 
est to it, fails to grasp a really com- 
plete ‘‘universality,’’ because it pic- 
tures a solidarity of all the workers 
of the world against all the capi- 
talists; which is merely supplying an 
alternative to the older idea of na- 
tionalism. 

But whereas nationalism (and 
hence, to a small extent, even the 
simplified conflict of two classes 
suggested by communism) is a com- 
pletely natural and deep-rooted idea, 
“the idea of world peace and organi- 
zation is an. artificial thing, and 
against nature.’’ Nationalism is mere- 
ly a larger expression of the group 
or herd instinct of primitive man, 
which at once satisfied (and satis- 
fies) his gregarious tendency and 
his instinctive distrust of the stran- 
ger, the outsider, the foreigner. The 
Single World System, on the other 
hand, is an entirely new necessity 
to the interests of humanity, as yet 
only realized ag such by a ‘“‘handful 
of intellectuals,’’ and ‘‘making no 
headway among the crow 

During the hundred years or so of 
making that headway, ‘‘the British 
Empire is likely to break up,’’ Mr. 
Wells, in common with many other 
Englishmen, ‘sorrowfully admits. Un- 
employment and overpopulation, the 
great problems of the British Isles 
which, he says, the English states- 
men obstinately refuse to face, have 





started disintegration at home. The 
**modernization’’ of the Indian pop- 
ulation will probably set it seriously 
under way in the far-flung domin.- 
ions on which the sun never sets. 

‘“‘Not that the break-up, if it 
comes, will be the end of the English 
tradition or the English language,’’ 
says Wells. ‘‘It is only a desertion 
of the old nest. Both will persist, 
but they will move their centre of 
civilization westward to North Amer- 
ica."’ 

As for Asia, which is to give us 
the great Chino-Japanese dominant 
combine before the year 2000, she 
will work out her salvation in her 
own way. 

_“*The World War benefited Asia 
by putting an end to European ag- 
gression there,’’ says Mr. Wells. A 
sometimes well-meaning if always 
profitable attempt by Western na- 
tions to impose their own develop- 
ments and ‘‘improvements’’ ready- 
made upon an East to which they 
were often ill-suited is already over, 
except nominally, and will soon be 
altogether a thing of the past. Asia 
will then be free to set out on the 
path of her own progress. 

Mr. Wells thinks India too in- 
tensely divided to be able to achieve 
such rapid unification as China might 
achieve, while Japan is already in 
the vanguard. ‘‘America will prob- 
ably have sufficient influence and 
power to keep Japan from taking 
over the old European réle of ex- 
ploiting China.’’ 

Russia is the most speculative of 
his prophecies. Communism has 
failed, ‘‘but Russia is still trying,"’ 
and still drawing closer to Germany. 
“If Russia survives at all it will be 
imtportantly,’’ and Russia, according 
to a Wells epigram, has at least 
grasped the fact that ‘‘she might as 
well perish experimenting as perish 
without an effort.’’ So that anything 
may be the outcome. 

As for the Anglo-Spanish dominant 
combine, all the ingredients are ready 
to hand on the right cagtinent. 
North America is now the centre of 
the wealth and the initiative of the 
English-speaking peoples. It has only 
to become their nominal home as 
well, with the eclipse of its parent 
and rival centre. The Spanish civil- 
ization, complete, has already moved 
from the Iberian Peninsula to South 
America and created there another 
world-centre of wealth and initiative 
second only to the Northern one. 


CITY STILL USES 
CANDLELIGHT 


ANDLELIGHT, not for decora- 
> tive purposes but through ne- 

cessity, is still a factor in the 
life of lower New York. The age 
of electricity and modern hougehold 
fittings has passed by a section of 
the metropolis. 

On the lower east side and down 
in the Brooklyn Bridge district are 
many old buildings—some of them 
dating back nearly a century—which 
have never been outfitted with gas 
or electric conveniences. They have 
become, either through location or 
arrangement, almost unavailable for 
commercial purposes and the low 
rentals obtained for them in their 
present condition preclude any great 
recondifioning. So the vicious circle 
has existed for many years. 

Many of these old Suildings, par- 
ticularly basements and cellars, are 
utilized for looking over junk—rags, 
papers and the like, as well as for 
the small neighborhdod ice and coal 
dealers. Candles are simpler and 
generally preferred to oil lamps 

Candles ure said to be better and 
more convenient than electric lights 
{in some of the warehouses of lower 
Manhattan, where the constant 
shifting of merchandise makes sta- 
tionary lighting something of a 
problem. In some of these places the 
additional fire hazard is said to be 
more than compensated by the 
facility with which workmen may 
carry out their aetivities with the 
ald of the light of candies, that are 
so easily shifted from place to place. 
{n such establishments, however, the 
electric hand flashlight has made 
headway against its older rival. 
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befure mildewed Lords and tarnished 
Ladies just because they are Eu- 
ropean. 

We may admit, I think, that in 
respect of art, of culture and of 
statesmanship, in Europe more 
heads rise above the human plane 
and rise higher than in America, but, 
in matters of material comfort, eco- 
nomic security and educational ad- 
vantages for the mass of average 
men and women, the human piane is 
higher here than in Europe, and in 
time our quota of exceptions will fill 
up. We are a young society, as the 
historian looks at things, so give 
us time. 

We may admit, I think, that in 
America just now the men of con- 
genital supericrity are not flocking 
into non-material fields in quest of 
e2reers. Industry and finance are 
attracting men who, in a more ma- 
ture society, would enrich the arts 
and the sciences. Men are becom- 
ing bankers and business men who, 
in an older and more balanced social 
order, would be writing our books, 
painting our pictures, making forays 
on the frontiers of science, bringing 
the power of living prophecy to the 
sullen snarlings of our religious con- 
troversies and serving on our uni- 
versity Faculties as guides of growing 
youth in the high adventure of mak- 
ing itself at home in the modern 
world. The annual crop of college 
graduates in America betrays a sin- 
gularly materialistic appetite in the 
selection of vocations. 


Leisure Class Still Young 

But have the men of congenital 
superiority ever, under any sort of 
social order, pre-machine or post- 
machine, flocked into non-material 
fields in quest of careers, save from 
a leisure class that has been matured 
by generations of fine heredity and 
favorable environment, freed by eco- 
nomic security from the urge to 
acquire, and enriched in outlook by 
long cultural traditions? Our leisure 
class is too young. Give it its nou- 
veau riche adolescence and we may 
see. 

Meanwhile, America, for all her 
materialism and her machinery, 
keeps a career decently open to the 
talented. We are still socially fluid. 
There is evidence of a growing 
stratification of classes, but there 
are still hatchways through which 
the able and the determined may 
crawl up or the weak and the worth- 
less drop down from the class 01 
craft status into which they are 
born. 

And I cannot agree that we wor- 
ship at the shrine of material suc- 
cess with the single-mindedness of 
which M. Capek accuses us. I do 
not know a people more pathetically 
reverential in the presence of brains 
and of genuine achievement in non- 
material fields. The very weakness 
of the materially successful for ‘‘lion 
hunting’’ among authentic celebri- 
ties may well be a sort of shy con- 
fession of faith in the importance of 
things of the mind and of the spirit. 
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M. Capek rightly warns us against 
a soul-killing speed that turns a man 
into a machine. There is no defense 
of an industry that attempts to make 
the overspeeding of labog take the 
Place of statesmanli industrial 
management. Men might better be 
leisurely slaves in sunny fields than 
overspeeded freemen in_ factories. 
But I suggest that a machine civili- 
zation need not mean the over- 
speeding of labor and the turning of 
men into machines. : 

Given a little more statesmanship 
among the captains of industry, and 
this machine civilization will make it 
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possible for men to earn larger in- 
comes in shorter hours and to stake 
out larger and larger areas of leisure 
in their lives. I am aware that this 
is the same sort of promise that was 
thrown to mankind when steam and 


the dawn of the industrial revolu- 
tion. And I know that, up to date, 
as “labor-saving” devices have in- 
creased, men have had to work 
|harder, and that as “time-saving” 
, devices have increased men have 


machinery were first harnessed in |- 


IN DEFENSE OF OUR AMERICAN IDEALS 


But this is because industrial man- | the farmer's cottage, while Ford 
agement has missed its appointment ; would do it by putting small fac- 


with destiny. And, too, it was not 


tories on the River Rouge for the 


until day before yesterday, histori- | making of carburetor valves, gen- 


cally speaking, that the apparatus of 
machine civilzation had reached the | 


! 


' 


size and the efficiency that really | 


justified the hope that, under states- 
manlike guidance, it might become 


erator cutouts and magneto parts 


| for his car. 


I am, for the time being at least, 


{a citizen of Wisconsin, and this pos- 


the savior instead of the slayer of | 


mankind. 


As we perfect the processes and | 


procedures of mass production and 
mass distribution we shall see the 
emergence of more and more cap- 
tains of industry who, in the simple 
prosecution of a ful busi 

will raise wages, shorten hours, 
lower prices and increase _ total 
profits at one and the same time. 
By this route, and by this route 
alone, it seems to me, can modern 
men arrive at the goal of adequate 
leisure for full and abundant living. 

We are wasting our time when we 
join the ‘‘shepherds of Arcady’’ and 
sigh wistfully for a leisurely and 
gossipy handicraft world in which 
workmen, during working hours, 
may between. the laying of two 
bricks ‘‘chat a little, drink beer, ex- 
pectorate, and scratch their backs."’ 
The machine is here to stay. M. 
Capek’s Europe will build and buy 
-More and more machines. And then 
Europe as well as America must 
decide whether mankind will master 
its machines or be mastered by 
them. ‘ 

If and when we master our ma- 
chines and, by the grace of their 
speedy production and quantity out- 
put, gain adequate leisure, we shall 
face the long adventure of learning 
what to do with leisure. At first we 
shall undoubtedly waste it. But that 
will not prove that leisure is bane- 
ful. Emerging from a long slavery, 
slaves do not learn overnight how 
freemen should act. Even now we 
are challenged to develop an adult 
education that shall help Americans 
to know what to do with their minds 
after office hours. 

We fieed more leisure in our lives. 
M. Capek cannot insist too much on 
this point. But we shall gain it 
by developing our machine civiliza- 
tion, not by running away from it. 
There are not enough islands for all 
of us to turn Robinson Crusoe. 
When we gain a greater leisure, de- 
pend upon it, we shall sooner or 
later learn how to use it, and then 
the Capeks will have less justifica- 
tion for lecturing us upon shoddy 

ptions of and fanatical 
pride in mere bulk and bigness. 


The Two Major Philosophies 

Two major philosophies are battling 
for control of the future of this 
materialistic and mechanized civili- 
zation of ours. One is the philos- 
ophy of the social mystic; the other 
is the philosophy of the engineer. 
If I may be permitted to use these 
terms rather loosely, the social 
mystic is represented by a man like 
Mahatma Gandhi, and the engineer 
is represented by a man like Henry 
Ford. It is interesting to note, as 
Drew Pearson has pointed out, that 
Gandhi, who is an uncompromising 
enemy. of machine civilization, and 
Ford, who is an ardent champion of 
machine civilization, agree very 
largely in their verdict on the un- 
happy results of our industrial so- 
ciety up to date. 

They agree that the machine has 
been the master of man and man 
must b the of the ma- 
chine, but they part company when 
they begin to discuss ways and 
means of achieving this end, Gandhi 
going the way of the social mystic, 
Ford going the way of the engineer. 
Gandhi and Ford agree that industry 
should be decentralized out of great 
industrial cities, whcre congestion 
breeds its ugly offspring, but they 
would accomplish this decentraliza- 
tion in widely different ways. 

Both would take industry back to 
the villages and coordinate it with 
farming, so that the. men of. the 
countryside could alternate between 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion; but Gandhi would do it by 
smashing the machines and instal- 
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sibility of decentralizing production 
out of the great industrial centres, 
making standardized parts in small 
factories located on rural streams 
and manned by farm labor in the 
time it is not giving to its agricul- 
tural work, and converting the great 
central industrial establishments into 
assembling plants only. seems to me 
to contain fascinating possibilities for 
a State like Wisconsin, which finds 
growing up alongside its admirably 
administered agricultural life a great 
industrial life. It would be an un- 
happy future, i: deed, if in Wiscon- 
sin and other American States the 
forces of agriculture and the forces 
of industry were to dévelop as two 
vast and permanently antagonistic 
social enterprises 

The vision of the @ngineer and the 
far-sighted captain of industry may 
make possible a new correlation of 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion that will give to the productive 
life of America a stability it has 
never known and sive to the pro- 
ducers of America a margin of in- 
come and a inargin of leisure they 
have never known. 

I inject this specific picture into 
this article of generalizations to sug- 
gest the sort of social by-products 
that may come from machine civili- 
zation when we become its masters 
rather than its victims. 

All in all, I am betting on the 
engineer rather tnan upon the social 
mystic and the ‘‘shepherds of Ar- 
cady’’ to gain ana to guard for us 
a carefree leisure in which we may 
laugh and love and adventure among 
the things of the mind and the 
spirit. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND 
DROWSES AWAY 


(Continued from Page 13 ) 





meanwhile by Lord Howe's war- 
ships. That was a day of anxiety 
for the New York Colony. Long 
Island, the scene of battle, was far 
removed, by lack of means of com- 
munication. The Continental troops 
were known to be under heavy 
attack. The city awaited, eager and 
fearful. Lord Howe presently came 
up the bay, unlimbered his guns on 
four ships and cannon balls dropped 
like hail upon Governors Island. . 

A Tory, writing heatedly of events, 
has this to say: 

“The rebels, in their hurry upon 
leaving Long Island, left the gar- 
rison upon Nutten Island, consist- 
ing of 2,000 men, 40 pieces of heavy 
cannon, military stores and provi- 
sions in abundance, without means 
of quitting the island. The Royal 
Army consisted of near 30,000 men 
* * * yet no steps were taken to 
make prisoners of the garrison and 
get possession of the forts, stores, 
artillery and provisions.” 

The building of Fort Jay was be- 
gun in 1794 and never was com- 
pleted until 1833. It was a formi- 
dable pile of masonry, built for the 
ages, as a visitor still may see. 
Originally the fort had several outer 
works and a main citadel in the cen- 
tre of the island consisting of four 
bastions and 100 guns, conceived 
and erected according to the best 
models of eighteenth century strong- 
holds. 

Castle Williams, the round fortress 
of red sandstone near the Battery, 
was begun in 1807 and completed 
four years later. 
poetic conception of a frowning pile. 
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instructions with complete under- 
standing. It does not touch on 
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Fort Jay in tho early years: of the/ - 


last century received the name of}. 


Fort Columbus instead, and is yet 


familiar to many elder New Yorkers 


by that title. In 1904 the name was 


changed a second time to its origina |° 


form, The moat is dry, The draw- 
bridge is raised no moré and the 
fortress is merely New - York’s 
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ART IS TEACHING CHILDREN 


( Continued from Page 8) 


ABOUT LIFE 


on the paper does embody an excit- 
ing experience. 

Some of the young artists are only 
5 years old. In a few of their draw- 
ings is more than a hint of that un- 
spoiled vision that was to be the in- 
spiration of the new art of our mod- 
ernists—only most of them were too 
old to recapture an unspoiled vision. 


a voyage of discovery—and as 
| schools never were made exciting for 

do not yet smoothly connect QNY-| us elders 

where with the next stage of regular) iow much of the essential stuff 


or standardized education, which iS | that need to ba drilled tn in: the: old 
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red schoolhouse plan. How- | depends very much upon the teach- 
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will force the remodeling of the | teach these things at all. There are 


whole educational machine. The 
faith of reformers is theirs. Besides, 
the machine as it stands is admit- 
tedly a makeshift. 

I have said that the art work of the 
children is a means, not an end. It fur- 
nishes, vicariously, the experiences, 
the contacts with actuality, that make 
the children’s lessons (for they do 
liave lessons) something more than 
things out of a book. Art assists 
history when a covered wagon with 
its team of horses and the first Em- 
Pire State Express are fashioned out 
of clay to illustrate the progress of 
the country in transportation. 

Art assists geography when maps 
ure made that are not mere maps 
but have pictures like the old maps 
before commercial map-making be- 
came grossly utilitarian. Wheat 
stacks, for instance, illustrate North 
Dakota; factory chimneys, Pitts- 
burgh. Art even assists. mathe- 
matics. in the form of a play, per- 
formed by the children, art opens 
all sorts of educational doors; sets 
the young people to finding out all 
manner cf things about who people 
were and where they lived and what 
they wore and how they behaved. 

Thus school is made exciting in the 
way the experiences of childhood 
should be made exciting—in terms of 
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radicals among the new _ school 
people who profess to think that 
such things need not be taught; that 
they come best by absorption. The 
spell of the ‘‘art,’’ with which, mag- 
ically, children are being educated 
without knowing it, sometimes falls 
upon the teachers. 

It is impossible to avoid the con- 
ciusion that the fascinations of the 
method occasionally divert attention 
from the end. On the other hand, 
where the end is kept steadily in 
view, there is reason to believe that 
a real working knowledge of the 
three K's is promoted rather than 
retarded by the informality of the 
child’s encounter with their naturally 
hard substance. 

You do not need to be told that the 
new schools do not stand little people 
up in line to recite or keep them de- 
murely sitting in rows while the 
teacher talks to them. The pre- 
ferred aspect of the new schooiroom 
is that of a playroom—which, with 
children, is always a workroom. In 
fact, the school playroom looks more 
like a workroom than do other play- 
rooms, because it really is devoted to 
play—or to work, as you choose to 
name it. 

The children may be sprawling 
about the floor, but they are 
sprawled there in order to do some 
particular thing in which they are 
interested and about which they are 
very busy. Their business is pur- 
sued either singly or in groups. By 
their work in groups upon a task 
jointly undertaken (say, the scenery 
for a play) they learn cooperation, 
in which the new people profess to 
find a sufficient substitute for the 
discipline that was so important in 
the old schools. The theory is that 
the children discipline one another, 
which, in effect, is what happens to 
grown-ups automatically regimented 
by their interrelated tasks in later 
life. 


The School in Action 


This is not a brief for the new edu- 
cation. An attempt has simply been 
made to give an idea of what it aims 
to supply and of the means em- 
ployed toward that end. Looking at 
the schooi in action, art seems to be 
the principal activity. But graphic 
or plastic art is not the only means. 
Music serves, and plays with music 
are a very important~element. 

Children take naturally to play- 
acting and to play production. Their 
lively interest in a play can be trans- 
formed into a spirit of research, and 
a lot of things learned and applica- 
tions made of them in concrete form. 
There are costumes, properties, the 
scenery—all to be made. It is the 
children’s job to make them. Which 
brings us back to the graphic arts. 

Because so much of the activity of 
the new schools is expressed in this 
form, it, occurred to Miss Gertrude 
Hartman, who is a teacher of experi- 
ence and editor of a quarterly maga- 
zine (published in Washington) called 
Progressive Education, that it would 
be worth while to collect from these 
schools all over the country examples 
of the best “art’’ work done by their 
children. Some forty or fifty schools 
were invited to contribute, and the 
return proved so interesting that an 
issue of the magazine was devoted to 
reproducing a carefully selected num- 
ber of drawings—many of them in 
full color—along with photographs of 
the modeled objects. 

The pictures on these pages are 
from Miss Hartman's collection. 
Though the loss of the color, so im- 
portant in a child’s drawing, leaves 
the impression incomplete, there is, 
even in the black-and-white, enough 
material for amazement at the qual- 
ity of the performance. ft is a qual- 
ity that the lack of technique can- 
not obscure. Obviously the thing 





You fancy, looking at what the child 
has done, that here is, perhaps, the 
thing the modernist tried and failed 
todo. The picture, called "The Res- 
cue,” is a case in point. The artist 
is 6 years old, and in the original 


| color the handling of the waves is 


remarkable. 
from 
School. 
From the same school comes a pic- 
ture entitled ‘‘Atlantic City.'’ The 
artist was 5 years old. Unfortunate- 
ly a great.deal of the value of this 
drawing is lost with the exchange of 
gray tones for bright color. The 
sky above the Boardwalk was a clear 
light blue; under the Boardwalk the 
shadow was dark blue; the sea was 
streaks of blue, green and yellow. 


This contribution is 
the Washington Montessori 


The Greek Harvest Festival 


The Greek Harvest Festival picture 
is in brilliant color and is the work 
of a group of lil-year-olds in the 


Rosemary Junior School, Greenwich, | 


Conn. It is the hack drop for a 
Greek play or masque, and making it 
involved learning quite a lot about 
Greece and the Greeks. It is noted 
in this connection that the 11-year- 
olds, who have got their first hard 
knock of disillusion from their in- 
ability to draw natural objects to 
their own satisfaction, take very 
kindly to painting theatrical scenery 
of this sort. . Since the scene was 
imagined, there was no reality to 
check it against. Both in color and 
in design thé thing is admirable. 
Another picture was a back drop 
for a Henry Hudson play. It was 
done by an 8-year-old, upon an old 
and much darned sheet—covering the 
whole expanse, with a very fine blue 
for the river and a brave yellow for 
the Half Moon in the river. This 


came from the City and Country | 


School, New York. 

The picture of the nude maidens 
dancing on the green around a big 
tree was done by q 10-year-old who, 
it is declared, had had no technical 
Mstruction whatever. It is extraor- 
dinary in color—the blue of the sky, 
the green of the grass, the pink of 
the blossoms on the tree and the 
flesh and hair of the maidens. It 
comes from the Mohegan Modern 
School at Peekskill, N. Y. The 
amazing sculptured figure of a girl 
was done by a 12-year-old at the 
Walden School in this city. 

Perhaps it is not superfluous to add 
that the work of these children is 
vouched for as authentically their 
own and not the result of collabora- 
tion with an elder. Upon that point 
Miss Hartman is witness. Moreover, 
things not far inferior to the best 
of the things shown here can be 
seen by visitors to any school where 
this form of education is being pur- 
sued every day. 





A REAL JOHN BULL 


QUAINT figure of the London 

of a generation ago has passed 

on. John Bull, for many years 
a waiter in the old Cheshire Cheese 
in Fleet Street, died in March. His 
odd name and his distinct likeness to 
the John Bull of the newspaper and 
magazine cartoon had made him one 
of the sights of London. 

Professional guides wove many 
odd stories around him, and he 
seemed to have a great attraction for 
provincials on their visit to London. 
In fact, it was thought that if one 
traveled all the way from New Zea- 
land or Australia or Canada and did 
not see John Bull at the Cheshire, 
the visit was a failure. 

Many thought John Bull was but 
a nickname; that this waiter who 
has served London and its guests 
for more than forty years had ac- 
quired it through his resemblance 
to that noted figure. His death re- 
vealed, hqwever, that he had been 
christened John Bull. 
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The Day-Dreamer 


Will he ever wake up? 




















IS life is made up of rosy visions. 


He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president 

of a firm—with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a 

millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country 
estate. ; 


But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 


_ golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW-—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him 
TODAY. 


He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find 


a place where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER 
DOES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he 
REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, imagination. If he could only concentrate on 
today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 


What he needs is a STICK OF DYNAMITE—anything to 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities NOW. 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 
more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and gradually ‘‘peter 


OB COWARD—a cog in a business 
machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 
things that count. Psychologists have proved that most of us use 
NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. e are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 
have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a ‘‘screw loose somewhere.’’ 


The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 550,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC. 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replaced procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now’’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
place of mind-wandering; ‘it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 
abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! 


Since Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, it 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of mer 
and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un- 


known. And among the better known persons who use and advo- 
cate it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons’”’ 


General Sir Robert Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement . 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver 


Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board ~ 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 
Operations, Imperial General Staff 

Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden f 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED E. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
people cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 
be something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 
550,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 
of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on 
‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 


‘book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 


FOR OT , and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 
below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMET C3 
ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York 














19 West 44th Street Dept. 696 New York City 
The Pelman Institute of America 
; 19 West 44th Street, Dept. 696 . 


New York City 


I bg to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name 
Address 


City 

















